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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


University of Pennsylvania announces the affiliation with it of the Penn- 


sylvania School of Social Work. 


Beginning with the academic year 1935-36, the University will award the 
professional degree, Master of Social Work, to students who have successfully 
completed two years of graduate work in the School. A Doctorate may also 
be awarded to qualified graduates who complete additional requirements of an 


advanced curriculum. 


For further information address: 
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PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Summer Quarter, 1935 


First Term June 17-July 24 
Second Term July 25-Aug. 30 


Something & 
Academic Year 1935-36 


Is Being Done About It 


| (besarte Mark Twain’s famous quip, something 
IS being done about the weather — at least in- 
doors, where you spend much of your time. Winter Quarter begins January 2 


Autumn: Quarter begins October 2 


Your health demands fresh, clean air at a comfortable 
temperature, neither too moist nor too dry. Electrical 
engineers have now put at your command air-condi- 
tioning equipment that banishes the depression caused 
by “close,” overheated rooms and offices, rebreathed 
air, and chilling drafts. 


This contribution to fair weather indoors is largely the THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
work of General Electric men whose research is mak- 
ing many important contributions to your health. 
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SOPCH EY SAay 


There is no basis for a philosophy which tells us what we 
should want to want—The late Justice Oliver W endell Holmes. 


Democracy, as we should know by now, is not an easy 
form of government to maintain —Henry A. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 


The confidence of the public in social work rests at present 
on faith in its personnel—Porter R. Lee, director, New York 
School of Social Work. 


Mental hygiene has, I think, done great good by preaching 
in non-scriptural terms the scriptural injunction, “Judge not.” 
—Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Boston. 


This generation has no alternative to living dangerously. 
It merely has the power to choose one of various perilous ways. 
—Kirby Page, editor and lecturer. 


When the structure smashed in 1929 it was not a sledge 
hammer cracking up a solid brick. It was the collapse of an 
empty shell—General Hugh S. Johnson. 


College men in general know so little about modern gov- 
ernment that they don’t really know what’s going on around 
them—President Ernest Hopkins, Dartmouth College. 


The business of scarcity was so to administer itself as to 
achieve plenty. The business of plenty is to administer plenty 
as an end thing—Samuel Strauss, in American Opportunity. 


. . the government embarked on the public works 
program because of the cowardice of private capital and its 
refusal to come out from under the bed.—Harold L. Ickes, Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 


Fundamentalism is not merely a religious, but a general 
social phenomenon. It has its apologists in business, industry, 
finance, politics, social work, education —Editorial, Federal 
Council of Churches Bulletin. 


It is not sufficient to be known as “good citizens”; we must 
be good for something. Our greatest problem is the number 
of intelligent people who are morally unemployed.—Bishop 
Ernest M. Stires, Long Island, N. Y. 


Our business traditions, our agricultural traditions, even 
our labor traditions, are still constantly blinding us to the 
basic facts of our human relations and human responsibilities 
in this machine age—Edward A. Filene, Boston. 


An honest worker will always be less revolutionary than 
a left-wing theoretician in advance of a specific crisis and more 
revolutionary than a right-wing theoretician in a specific -criti- 
cal situation—Reinhold Niebuhr in Christian Century. 


When a fire breaks out in a slum firetrap we call it an 
act of God. . . = It is time that we stopped blaming God for 
catastrophes caused by our own stupidity and _selfishness.— 


Langdon W. Post, New York City, Housing Authority. 


Social workers who have been trained in relief work for 
many years are the logical persons to administer public relief 
just as army officers trained in peace must carry on in war- 
time —Oswald Knauth, relief administrator, New York City. 


If property rights were to be made to depend upon such 
farcical technicalities as is the life, the peace and tranquility 
of the citizen, such law would be torn up root and branch— 
E. B. Mayes, in the Journal of the American Judicature Society. 


Not more than 5 percent of the people in New York City 
are able to make any use of the things that can be found only 
in a city of this sort; the other 95 percent would be better 
off in every way if they could live in a smaller city or in the 
country—Prof. Lyman Bryson, Columbia University. 


Let us not be so naive as to assume that with the utmost 
effort on our part to deal with individual problem children, or 
to improve community conditions, we can radically reduce 
delinquency without first improving the standard of life of the 


millions who stumble along in a vale of insecurity, dread and 
despair —Prof. Sheldon Glueck, Harvard University Law School. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


Messner in the Rochester Times-Union 


Awaiting the Hatch 


Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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Russell in the Los Angeles Times 


A Nightmare That’s the Real Thing 


Seibel in the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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spend $4,880,000,000 to put 3,500,000 unemployed 
wage earners to work on public projects. In spite of 
these huge figures the unemployment and relief problem is 
bigger still. In December, 1934, relief-receiving families 
numbered 5,063,000 and when dependents are added, the 
roll expands to about 20,000,000 persons. Approximately 
half of the $4 billion appropriation must be spent for ma- 
terials. It is expected that if the Federal Government can 
employ 3,500,000 workers on public projects, business will 
gain courage and another 3,500,000 will be hired by private 
industry. If that happens a big hole will be made in the 
ranks of the unemployed. If it doesn’t happen the govern- 
ment will have to make other provision for more than three 
million workers now on relief including share croppers, 
farm hands, part-time workers and additional workers in 
certain families that will share in the work program. The 
idea is that $4 billion is enough to prime the pumps so that 
private employment will take care of the labor market. The 
various and sundry claims not met by the public works 
appropriation will be taken care of out of the $880 million 
set aside for relief. 

It is quite generally accepted that the wage earners to 
be put on public projects will not do competitive work. 
Opposed to that pledge to avoid competition is the promise 
that the unemployed will have work according to their 

training and experience, lest they lose the skills they will 

need when real employment is available. The two objectives 

are mutually contradictory; if the unemployed are assigned 
to non-competitive projects, it must be outside the province 
of normal creative work; and if usefully employed their 
labor is unavoidably competitive. 

This dilemma of public works is a logical result of unem- 
ployment in a competitive labor market. The unemployed 
on relief represent a cross-section of all the crafts and occu- 
pations, of all degrees of competence and inefficiency. On 


[x oer Work Relief Act authorizes the President to 
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The War for the Wage 


By NELS ANDERSON 


the other hand, there is a corresponding segment of employed 
or partially employed workers not on relief for every class 
and craft in the ranks of the unemployed. The workers on 
relief want jobs just as much as the employed want security 
in their jobs. If any other jobs show up, the unemployed 
who have sacrificed to keep off the relief rolls, want first 
chance. Private industry is concerned in the use of this or 
any other labor only to produce for profit. The typical in- 
dustrialist prefers the dole to any use of the unemployed in 
competition. 


EVER in human history, except to promote war, has a 
nation embarked on so gigantic a work-making program. 
Were this army for war rather than work, competition 
would not be so conspicuously.a problem. Everyone would 
be busy. Industry would boom—until the army returned. 
But the work army is mobilized to build houses and bridges 
rather than destroy them. It will dig ditches, not trenches, 
make roads, plant trees, conduct research and so through 
a wide gamut of public projects serve the country, always 
avoiding competition with private enterprise. 
A classification of 3,485,000 of the workers now on relief 
breaks down into these groups: 


Manufacturing, building and mechanical industries 1,549,000 
Domestic and personal service.........++++s+ee- 649,400 
Transportation and communication..........+++: 393,600 
Bice lew Anda hueiessett. ce ces cs. ss csc ces ene sess 315,800 
_ Clerical, professional, and public service........ 277,200 
Agricultural workers in towns........+.++++++++ 183,100 
Mining and other extractive industries.......... 116,900 


In each of the above groups are many specialized workers. 
Consider 522,500 industrial operatives, 112,700 laundry 
workers, 61,800 coal miners, 47,500 waiters, 19,800 barbers 
and the many kinds of white-collar workers. Approximately 
a million of those listed above are women. Consider fitting 
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them all into the available construction and dirt-moving 
projects. 

The government assumes responsibility for salvaging 
labor to keep surplus workers off the labor market until 
business can take up the slack. The policy parallels that of 
buying surplus wheat or cotton and keeping it off the mar- 
ket until demand overtakes supply. Trouble starts as soon 
as the government tries to do something practical with the 
surplus, as for example when it was thought a good plan to 
convert cotton into bedding for the unemployed. It remains 
to be seen whether the public works formula can use the 
surplus of labor and at the same time keep it off the com- 
petitive market. To date, with the most conscientious efforts, 
FERA has not been able to avoid such competition. These 


competitive issues sometimes involve employers in private - 


industry, or they may be issues between these employers 
and their workers, or between union and non-union workers, 
or between company unions and the regular unions. The 
biggest all-around struggle now is that between employed 
workers and private employers, with the army of shy un- 
employed caught in the middle. 


: ; ‘HE problem of working the unemployed without giving 
them real jobs and of salvaging their labor without put- 
ting them in competition with privately employed labor, com- 


plicates the whole program. The several weeks that the’ 


work-relief bill was before the Senate were not occupied 
with the issue of competition, but with the wage issue, 
particularly the effect of relief rates on private industry. 
Organized labor was strong for the prevailing wage. There 
were other influences, not so outspoken but more powerful, 
in favor of paying less than the prevailing wage. The old 
fight that raged under the Civil Works Administration and 
later under the Works Division of FERA was brought 
from the correspondence files to the front page. ° 

The war for the wage began in November, 1933, when 
PWA transferred $400 million of its funds which formed 
the working capital of CWA to employ temporarily 4,000,- 
000 workers. The agreed-upon CWA wage scales were 
paid. In the South, common labor received 40 cents an 
hour, skilled labor $1.00. In the central zone of states the 
respective rates were 45 cents and $1.10; in the northern 
zone 50 cents and $1.20. If in any locality prevailing rates, 
set by custom or collective bargaining, were higher, the 
higher rates were paid. This policy was a victory for labor, 
especially organized labor; the enforcement was another 
matter. 

CWA encountered ample resistance. In most small towns 
and rural communities CWA scales were much higher than 
prevailing rates. Employers protested and in many communi- 
ties lower rates were paid in spite of the rules; or the rules 
were circumvented, as when skilled workers were paid 
semi-skilled or even common-labor rates. From industry in 
many places, from a considerable group of contractors, and 
from agriculturalists generally, the protests gathered, but 
the wage-rate policy was maintained until CWA was re- 
placed by the Work Division of FERA, when the policy was 
adopted of paying the prevailing wage for the occupation 
and locality. Employers praised the change, bie organized 
labor branded it a sellout. 

It was, however, merely an expression of the FERA 
policy of neutrality on labor issues. An effort was made to 
maintain a minimum rate of thirty cents an hour on all 
Work Division projects, as a means of pegging the American 
rural standard of living above the depression level. Em- 
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ployer resistance was not to be abated by such high sounding 
arguments, any more than trade union opposition is plac- 
ated when less than union rates are paid. Employers say, 
“Relief rates have no influence on rates in private employ- 
ment. We only want lower rates so the unemployed will not 
be encouraged to remain on relief eating up the taxpayers’ 
money.” 

_Labor answers with the charge that relief rates will 
influence wages in private employment. Labor leaders say, 
“Tf that were not true why do the employers howl if they 
think relief rates’ are hurting their business? If high rates 
on relief jobs hurt their business, that-is only saying that 
low rates help their business.” 

Precisely to avoid unfairness to employers or workers in 
private industry, the Relief Administration adopted the 
policy of paying the prevailing rates for the locality and 
occupation, retaining the minimum of thirty cents an hour. 
On November 19, 1934, the minimum was abandoned. 
Again employers were happy and again labor protested. 
Overnight, rates on work relief in rural localities fell to 
prevailing levels, to fifteen cents, twelve cents and even ten 


cents an hour. In some places it was necessary to employ. 


two income earners in a family to work out the relief budget. 

To insure the prevailing rate the Relief Administration 
established community wage committees composed of three 
members, representing labor, business, and the local relief 
administration, to find the facts about local rates for the 
kinds of labor used on work projects. The idea has not 
worked out so well. Employer and worker representatives 
cannot find a middle ground. The traditions of collective 
bargaining commit each side to higgling and maneuvering 
for advantage. If organized labor in the local community 
is strong the rates will be high. If the business man dom- — 
inates the committee, rates are more than likely to be low. 
The see-saw conferences usually result in arbitrary rates 
instead of prevailing ones. (See page 176.) 

The facts would probably justify the claim that wages 
in private employment are influenced by the rates on work 
relief. It would be hard to justify or to deny the other claim 
that higher wages or even prevailing rates will operate to 
keep the unemployed on the relief rolls. In practically every 
community are to be found unemployed leagues, councils 
or alliances. At least three of these organizations claim a 
million members each. They are loud in their demands for 
work, but for work at living wages. They demand relief 
only until real jobs can be provided. 


VARs on the job want wages and employment se- 
curity. They join hands with employers at. any move of 

the work-relief program in their direction; and this is to be 
expected, for the army of 3,500,000 unemployed on public 
pay is a threat to any industry or field of labor. Employed 
workers resist any attempt on the part of public works to un- 
dermine prevailing rates or to crowd their crafts with the 
unemployed. Employers resist any part of a work program ~ 
that deprives them of orders or contracts, or any move 
that will complicate their labor relations. Labor wants 
the closed shop, which is virtually job monopoly for the 
unions involved; employers want the gate open to all comers, 
union and non-union. If organized workers had their way, 
it would be impossible to work any but union members on — 
public projects. To them, it is no answer when a public-works — 
administrator replies that union membership cannot take 
precedence over citizenship and need. 
Denying organized labor the closed shop is quite in “ine ec 
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with the government’s policy of neutrality in labor rela- 
‘tions. Employers approve, calling it the American way of 
handling labor problems. If a strike is called, or if an em- 
ployer locks out his workers, these unemployed workers 
turn to relief and public work. Employers protest that this 
‘is no way to spend the taxpayers’ money. Labor approves, 
calling the practice both neutral and American. Strikers 
were given relief and work according to their needs, as any 
other unemployed persons, in mill or mine strikes in Ala- 
bama; at Harriman, Tenn.; in the strike of aluminum 
workers in Tennessee and Pennsylvania; in the general 
textile strike; in the Pacific Coast general strike; the sea- 
man’s strike in Baltimore, and various other disputes, in- 
cluding the recent Colt Arms affair at Hartford, Conn. 
Whether the government denies the closed shop, which is 
advantageous to the employers, or extends relief to needy 
strikers, which gives labor the break, it becomes a party to 
a conflict in private industry. 

While the textile strike was in progress and the relief 
issue very much in the press, some of the states were parties 
to the conflict in another way. Troopers were called out to 
protect property and to protect non-union workers on the 
job. This was on the principle that the jobs were there and 
willing workers should be safeguarded in their right to 
accept them. Relief was given on the principle that a labor 
dispute existed, that until the matter had been adjusted by 
_ the National Labor Relations Board, the unemployed were 
entitled to relief. To deny relief would be to pass judgment 
on the strike, which is not the function of a public works 
or relief agency, although private charity might normally 
- withhold such aid. 


“py HE pledge to keep the army of the unemployed out of 
competition is directly a pledge to business; indirectly, a 
pledge to employed labor. If this labor is used on construc- 
tion on day’s wages, as most of it must be, the contractors 
protest. Building by contract is an American method. In 
an open labor market with free competition and no political 
interference this is the most efficient way of getting big jobs 
done. We have yet to learn how to use a maximum of relief 
labor under a contract-letting procedure. Relief labor is not 
usually as efficient as non-relief labor on a dollar basis, yet 
the public work program assumes the responsibility of sal- 
vaging it. The private employer may discharge inefficient 
labor; the engineers and supervisors of the public project 
cannot discharge willing workers if they are merely inef- 
ficient. 

Private business wants a sizable line of cheap labor al- 
ways available just around the corner. Surplus labor dis- 
turbs private industry not at all unless the products of such 
_a labor pool compete with the products of industry. Private 
enterprise wants to exclude any and all competitors. For 
example, the federal government suddenly finds itself in 
_ possession of an unprecedented quantity of hides when there 
are on the relief rolls twenty million needy clients, most of 
them as short of shoes as the government is long on hides. 
Here is ample material, ample labor to do the work, plenty 
of feet to wear the shoes, and the factories running only a 
fraction of the time. But the shoes are not made. The story 
is repeated in relation to furniture, mattresses, sheets. The 
unemployed may not make these things for themselves, if 
by so doing they encroach upon private enterprise. 
Behind this opposition is the outspoken fear that produc- 
t ion for use would lead to socialism, undermine business, put 
people out of work, turn back the wheels of progress. The 
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claim is also made that if let alone the unemployed will 
eventually find work and eventually they will buy these 
products of industry. To all these claims and charges there 
is no answer in the light of American experience. We do 
not know that production for use will lead to socialism. 
Some think it would be a defense against communism that 
might result from the bogging down of the present system 
of production unsupported by adequate distribution. We do 
not know that production for use would put people out of 
work and undermine business. Some think it is one way to 
save the face and purse of the present system of production 
for profit. 


N labor’s demand to exclude the unemployed from labor- 

market competition, there is much to be said. Public 
works policy and practice may operate to the damage of cer- 
tain fields of labor. The building crafts, for example, have a 
great deal at stake, much more than is generally realized 
by relief officials and lay leaders. The work program offers 
more for carpenters and painters than for cabinet makers, 
paper-hangers, machinists, and-engineers. Masons and brick- 
layers do get projects, but little is provided for moulders, 
weavers, printers and hundreds of factory skills. Local ad- 
ministrators and work supervisors are, therefore, tempted 
to crowd workers into the crafts for which work is most 
easily provided. 

Keeping the unemployed out of competition to serve the 
demands of either organized labor or business would only 
lead to other complications. Assume that all these workers 
of every class and skill are put on non-competitive public 
projects producing national wealth but doing nothing for 
themselves; how long can that continue? Will it end when 
business gains confidence and comes around the corner to 
take up the lag in the labor market? When business comes 
around the corner will it pick up all the unemployed; the 
young and inexperienced, as well as the many already re- 
jected by the private labor market? If business does not do 
what is assumed, is there danger of over spending on these 
so-called non-competitive public projects; of building too 
much for the public and too little for the unemployed; of 
making roads, crossings and airports while the workers con- 
tinue to have a housing shortage, too little to wear, too few 
comforts and a diminishing variety of food? 

The problem is to find a middle ground between the ex- 
treme demands on all sides. Anything less than a fair dis- 
tribution of the burdens or the benefits will increase the 
hardships of the unemployed, though it may put off for the 
rest of society the final day of reckoning. But ultimately 
the bill will be presented—and must be paid. 


ELS Anderson will write in July Sur- 
vey Graphic on the leagues and coun- 
cils organized by the unemployed, and on 
the implications of their growing demand 
for work at living wages, and for adequate 


relief until real jobs are provided. Mr. 
Anderson, who has been a frequent con- 
tributor to The Survey, is now serving as 
an adviser on labor relations in the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration. 


Child Care, Public and Private 


By C.C. CARSTENS 
Director, Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 


the last few years has been so marked that the 

impression has gone forth that children’s work 
is also going public. As a matter of fact work for children 
has been for many years part of the American public wel- 
fare program. All states have public provision for delin- 
quent boys and girls, and for mentally defective children. 
Some cities and counties have supplementary institutions 
for such children under public control and management. A 
few states, Idaho and Louisiana for example, still limit their 
provision to these types of service. 

During the last fifty years one or another department has 
had in many states the responsibility of licensing and super- 
vising the various private agencies and, in many instances, 
of providing direct care for children who are homeless or 
totally destitute, or whose homes are so unsuitable that they 
must be temporarily or permanently removed for their own 
protection. In these states a variety of governmental services 
are found; either state schools or homes for dependent 
children, as in Michigan, Missouri and Wisconsin; county 
homes, as in Connecticut, Indiana and Ohio; or county child- 
welfare boards, as in Minnesota, Alabama and Wisconsin. 
Since 1911 forty-five states have authorized the granting of 
mothers’ aid from public funds for the support of children 
in their own homes. This was the largest extension of public 
service in the history of child care and was revolutionary 
in its effect. 

The fact that new state departments of public welfare 
are being established mainly to administer relief and to render 
other family services makes important a clear understanding 
of what already exists in the children’s field, so that the 
services for families and for individual children may all be 
drawn into one well-coordinated program. 

Fifty years ago the literature on child welfare was replete 
with a discussion of the state versus the county plan for child 
care. It was finally accepted that the state program, as first 
expressed in the State Public School at Coldwater, Mich., 
had the better of the argument, and eighteen other states 
mostly in the central part of the country adopted Michigan’s 
program. 

With slight modifications this plan, by which dependent 
and neglected children were committed by the courts to the 
various institutions, still obtains in all of these central states. 
Theoretically the institutions were to be receiving homes 
and children were to be placed out from them as rapidly as 
possible either for adoption or in free homes. No plan seemed 
more feasible, more economical or more likely to be of greater 
benefit to the children. ‘The check upon families inclined 
to unload their children upon the state was presumed to be 
automatic, since children were in most instances to be taken 
so far away from their homes that those who could be cared 
for through the parents’ or relatives’ resources would prob- 
ably not be committed. 

But times have changed and with them methods in social 
work for children. Not as many’ free homes are available 
as formerly, and those that are available expect more work 
from the children. A change has also come over the public 
in its attitude toward a community’s responsibility to its 
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dependent children. ‘They must now attend school at least 
until fourteen years of age and often until sixteen, their 
health must be better looked after, and fewer hours of work 
are countenanced. 

With the emphasis that now obtains on preserving family 
life for children and returning them to their kin as soon as 
the home is once more able to do its part, sending children 
long distances has come to be an obstacle rather than a help. 
It is one of the ironies in the history of social work 
that county care which a generation ago was warmly con- 
demned is now warmly approved. County welfare or child- 
welfare boards and even the county homes are now recog- 
nized as more serviceable because they are in a position to 
give care to dependent and neglected children near their own 
homes, where the kinship ties can be preserved, and where, 
by a careful examination in each particular case, commit- 
ment may often be avoided. 

State departments of public welfare, under whatever des- 
ignation, with their respective administrative units, find 
ready for them in a number of the states, Minnesota and 
Alabama for instance, county child-welfare boards that have 
been functioning for many years and that recently have been 
found peculiarly serviceable in the distribution of relief. 
Where such public organization exists there are slight ob- 
stacles for the development of a well-coordinated program, 
consisting of a state department of public welfare with a 
division of child care and with local public welfare units, 
usually one in each county, which would in the more popu- 


lous counties also have divisions of child care. 


Glades without county child welfare boards would find it 
advantageous to develop such mechanisms for providing 
service to individual children. Where state homes or schools 
for dependent children exist the problem is somewhat more 
complicated. Since these institutions have in large measure 
failed of their purpose, having generally grown to large size 
and ceased to be merely receiving homes, a new program must 
be developed. ‘The county welfare board with special service 
for children should usually be the agency turned to when 
commitment is necessary, with the hope that by means of 
family aid and service, foster care will be brief and the child 
may be soon returned to his own family or to relatives. 

If, however, after reasonable effort it is found that the 
child’s care away from home must be permanent, it should 
be possible to transfer him without further court action to 
the state home, if such exists, for temporary shelter and 
further acquaintanceship, in the expectation that a boarding 
home or a suitable free home with or without adoption may 
be found for him. This plan would make it necessary for 
the state home to become a unit in the program, the receiv- 
ing station for the division of child care of the state depart- 
ment of public welfare. 

Such procedure of decentralization would revolutionize the 
program of child care in many states. Most of the care would 
be provided near at hand where preventive and reconstruc- 
tive work could be undertaken with the family. Only when 
complete separation was absolutely necessary would children 
be given state care. Furthermore, the local community 
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would, under this procedure, become more conscious of its 
responsibilities and methods of meeting them. 

A few states seem to give their dependent children cake 
rather than bread. For example, Minnesota, which is doing 
some of the most progressive children’s work in the country 
through its State Children’s Bureau and its county child- 
welfare boards. It safeguards children born out of wedlock, 
and children in the process of being adopted, as well as men- 
tally defective children, probably better than any other state. 
Meanwhile, the state school, dealing with most of the ordi- 
nary dependent children, goes on with a worn-out system. 

But when state and county service has been satisfactorily 
developed we are not more than half done, for there is still 
private service to dependent and neglected children. In 
certain states, Georgia and Arkansas for example, it is the 
only service available and in many others it is the mainstay. 
But, someone asks, if a state sets up a welfare department 
with administrative units for child care what need is there 
for private service? The answer is that even with a coordi- 
nated public service to children there is as great need as ever 
for private service, and no reason for competition. 

Opportunity should be given in every state for the main- 
tenance and full development of private agencies and insti- 
tutions whether under church or non-sectarian auspices, 
but with state or local public supervision to insure to the 
child the kind of care that will develop his physical and in- 
tellectual powers and protect his religious birthright. But 
this program must be closely integrated with public service. 
Where public service is well equipped to furnish direct care 
the load of public work usually becomes much heavier than 
the private. The private agency often then takes the oppor- 
tunity to select its children and is tempted to “cream off” 
the “lovely” ones. A community program of advantage to 
children cannot be so conducted. It must always rest firmly 
on the basis that both public and private agencies do those 
things which they can do best. 

It has become a rather well accepted procedure to commit 
to public facilities those children who seem wholly depen- 
dent and in need of long-time care. To their numbers should 
be added those whose homes are either physically or morally 
unsuitable and who have had to be removed from their par- 
ents under compulsion. 

Private agencies, on the other hand, can more advantage- 
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ously undertake temporary care. Whenja child is committed 
to a public agency for temporary care he is likely to remain 
longer than if he were in private care. Private agencies 
also have the advantage of being able to obtain more gen- 
erous refunds from father, mother, uncle, aunt or friend 
than public agencies are apt to get even under court order. 

Case loads of almost all public agencies for children are 


_ still very high. Even in some of the best organized depart- 


ments 100 to 150 children are under the supervision of one 
person. But work with problem children, whether physical, 
mental or of the behavior type, requires small, controlled 
case loads and therefore falls naturally into the hands of 
private agencies which can hold. the case load to a maximum 
of 35 or 40. Although visitors in public agencies could do 
this work if given small case loads, the practical situation 
calls for private service. 

In most states public monies cannot be obtained for de- 
pendent and neglected children except in narrow areas of 
service. The private agency is more flexible than the public 
agency, limited as it is by law, and can undertake the experi- 
mental work which must always go ahead of any extension of 
the public program, 

But the private agency has still another function to per- 
form. It has as a rule many direct contacts with the citizens 
of the community. Its board of directors, with their under- 
standing of the principles of good child care, may become 
the interpreters of those principles and a force to influence 
public opinion to raise standards in all child care. 

In many of the large cities and in a number of states, public 
service to dependent children is limited to payments to private 
child-caring institutions, either in lump sums or on a per cap- 
ita basis. ‘The per capita plan is clearly the more satisfac- 
tory. But experience indicates that it encourages the com- 
mitment of dependent children for whom at best inadequate 
payment is made to the institution from public funds. Money 
for the care of children who are not public wards is thus 
absorbed and a satisfactory program for private care is rarely 
developed. 

It is clear that child care has been going public for many 
years. It is equally clear that it has a long way to go yet 
before it reaches the point where it will not need the private 
agency side by side with the public, functioning together in 
the interest of the child and of society. 


Divorcing Work and Relief 


By JOANNA C. COLCORD 


Director, Charity Organization Department, Russell Sage Foundation 


in New York City raise in one reader’s mind at least 

the question whether the punishment which the wel- 
fare department had to take was not in large measure due 
to the morbid anastomosis that exists in our relief system 
between work and direct relief. This involvement and inter- 
twining of two unlike things has resulted in social workers 
being required to assume responsibility for undertakings 
which were outside their particular field of competence; 
and to bear criticism directed at themselves and their pro- 
fession for conditions which they had no power to affect. 
We may recall that Captain John Smith once legislated 
for the colonists of Virginia that “he who will not work 


Ain New ¥ of the aldermanic investigation of relief 


may not eat.” That, however, was in a time of scarcity, 
when the labor of men’s hands was a prime necessity, not a 
glut on the market. The persistence of this idea in the 
ethical code of our nation is a good illustration of how moral 
concepts, once entangled with economic conditions, persist 
in surviving after those conditions have completely changed. 
As a result, we have often set up work programs the under- 
lying idea of which was punitive. We have spent time and 
energy in disciplining the few disorganized individuals who 
do not want to work; and let them bulk larger in our 
public discussions and in our press than the vast majority 
who are hungering and thirsting for a job. 

Furthermore, the belief that work relief and direct relief 
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should be managed by the same authority seems very deeply 
ingrained in our thinking. It is one of those things which 
we accept without examination. 

But the more one studies the operation of large-scale 
works relief projects, the less satisfactory do they seem as 
an expression of the methods and the motives of social work. 
Some serious challenges have appeared in recent months to 
this faith of ours in regard to work. Richard A. Lester of 
Princeton University, in the Journal of Political Economy 
for August, 1934, describes the substitution of relief work 
for real work found in twelve New Jersey municipalities: 

Under work-for-relief, the client was given relief accord- 
ing to his family needs and was asked, after receiving a cer- 
tain total of provisions, to do some useful public work in re- 
turn. ... The drain on public funds was no greater than if 
the relief recipients had not been asked to work; yet from all 
indications a number of communities, some very wealthy ones, 
halved and even eliminated certain items in their budgets (such 
as garbage and snow removal, street repair, the upkeep of 
public buildings, and so on,) with the deliberate intent to use 
work-for-relief labor instead of paying wages to those nor- 
mally hired to perform such work... . 

H. M. Cassidy in his book, Unemployment and Relief 
in Ontario, gives it as his considered opinion that: 

. in some cases it would have been more economical to 
have distributed the amount paid out in relief wages as direct 
relief, and to have provided for the construction of civic 
works. . . as they were needed, by ordinary methods. 

These are the opinions of professors, not of practical 
work-relief administrators? Listen, then to Roger Evans, 
who set up and ran the enormous privately-financed work- 
relief program of the Lloyd Committee in Philadelphia: 

Relief is as necessary as work is desirable, but conditioning 
one on the other leads only into a deepening morass and de- 
feats our purpose by complicating, enlarging and perpetuating 
the very relief problem that we need to simplify and reduce. 

And finally, I am permitted to quote the conclusions on 
the subject reached by the Committee on Current Relief 
Problems of the American Association of Social Workers, 
but not yet accepted by the Association’s Division on Goy- 
ernnment and Social Work. 

“We would emphasize that public works be kept entirely 
separate from any idea of relief. Persons to be employed 
on public works should be selected and placed by public 
employment bureaus on the basis of competency, not lack 
of income. ... 

“Wages should be paid out of appropriations for the pur- 
pose, and not out of relief funds. Persons assigned to public 
works should work full time for an agreed wage not related 
to their individual budgetary needs. They should be regular 
employees of whatever unit of government is in charge of 
the work, and should be protected under the Workmen’s 
Compensation laws. Any persons employed on public works 
who are unable to meet ordinary or extraordinary needs of 
their families out of wages, should have the same recourse 
to the remedial agencies, public and private, in their com- 
munities as would the employes of private industry. 

“The manifest shortcomings of a plan which relates work 
opportunities to need make us reluctant to endorse it as a 
continuing method of unemployment relief. We believe it 
impossible so to organize a general program of work relief 
that it will not lessen opportunities at some point for regular 
employment, or so to set wage scales paid to relief recipi- 
ents that it will not have an adverse effect on industrial 
wages. 

“Relief administrators should see that all employable 
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clients are registered at public employment agencies, and 
will be justified in stressing their need for employment and 
in taking whatever means possible to see that they are not 
unfairly discriminated against in assignment to public works 
and other work opportunities. . . . [These] relief authori- 
ties should, [however,] resist attempts to make them respon- 
sible for investigating the needs of persons who apply solely 
for work. . .. The public mind should be disabused of the 
idea that it is necessary to apply for relief in order to get 
a chance to work. 

“For those excluded from the public works program by 
reason of age or handicap, who must be cared for by direct 
relief, a variety of projects can be developed, closely tied 
in with the relief program and serving definite ends in the 
development of the client’s potentialities. Example of these 
are centers for the vocational training of juveniles, sheltered 
workshops for the handicapped, and farm colonies for men- 
tally defective or superannuated persons. 

“The support of persons cared for through such enter- 
prises should be met as relief... and should not be dis- 
guised as wages. . . but persons promoted to supervisory 
full-time positions should be paid wages and carried on the 
administrative payroll. The products should be absorbed by 
those on relief, and not be placed on the market; nor should 
such enterprises be required to be self-supporting or to meet 
ordinary industrial costs of production. .. . 

“There will remain a group of average citizens, capable 
of work if their particular jobs can be found. . . [who] will 
have to be cared for by relief during such part of the next 
few years as they are unable to earn or ineligible for unem- 
ployment benefits. . . . For them, there remains the area, 
capable of infinite expansion by relief authorities, of non- 
remunerative activity such as recreation and leisure-time 
activities, the cultivation of latent manual and cultural apti- 
tudes, subsistence gardening, and associations for cooperative 
and self-help and community improvement. ... 

“Participation in such activities must be voluntary, else 
they sink to the level of work-for-relief. Only persuasion, 
not threats, must be employed to induce human beings to 
undertake work for its own sake and for their satisfaction. 

Boiled down to essentials, the belief of this group of 
social workers seems to be that work relief, as we have seen 
it practised in this country for the last four years, has been 
tried and found wanting. They would like to see work-for- 
relief disappear, to be replaced by constructive sheltered 
occupations and educational activities in which wages were 
not paid, carried on under the direction of relief authorities. 
Client participation in these enterprises would be voluntary 
and secured at the utmost by persuasion and explanation, 
never by coercion. Work-for-relief would be transformed 
into genuine public works, in the administration of which 
relief authorities would take no hand. Between the relief 
authority and the works authority should be interposed a 
strong system of public employment exchanges, bearing alone 
the responsibility of choice of those to be assigned to public 
works from among the names submitted by the relief author- 
ity as being in need of such employment. Each tub, the 
Committee evidently feels, should stand on its own bottom, 
the works authority getting whatever popular credit or 
criticism its performance earns for it, and the public employ- 
ment service answering any public demands as to why indi- 
viduals have or have not been assigned to public works. 
The relief authority would then be left with its own proper 
area to manage, subject only to the griefs inherent in trying 
to do a relief job well. 
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New Deals 


for Nurses 


III. In Private Duty 
By ELLA BEST, R.N. 


Associate Director, American Nurses’ Association 


‘/T RS. HARRY FERGUSON, R.N., chairman of 
the Nursing Bureau Committee of the District 
Association of the State Nurses’ Association, is 

entertaining at tea Harriet BLACKSTONE, president of the 
District Nurses’ Association; Mapce Harper, chairman of 
the District Private Duty Section and HELEN PHILLIPs, 
director of the local nursing bureau. The occasion is an 
informal conference on the progress of the eight-hour plan 
for private duty nurses and on the work of the nursing 
bureau. ; 
reports enthusiastically: One more hospital 
has adopted the eight-hour program for private duty nurses. 
The satisfying thing about this acceptance is that by agree- 
ment of the hospital board of trustees, the medical staff, the 
director of nursing service and the private duty nurses, the 
plan has been adopted for six months on the “exclusive 
basis.” This means that during the trial period there will 
be no 12-hour or 20-hour duty for private duty nurses in 
that hospital. We believe that this is a fair way of trying 
the plan, since on an experimental basis there will be a 
chance to observe problems, if any, from the standpoint of 
patient, hospital, doctor and nurse. A growing number of 
nurses are generously sharing work with other nurses and 
hospital executives are willing to give up the revenue ob- 
tained from patients for the nurses’ board. 

Mrs. Fercuson: Do the doctors in general approve the 
eight-hour plan? 

Miss Harper: The discussion was entirely friendly at last 
week’s meeting of the County Medical Society. We were 
prepared to answer questions because we had studied the 
loan folder of the American Nurses’ Association, Economic 
Aspects of Nursing with Specific Reference to the Eight- 
Hour Day. This folder includes articles from directors of 
nursing in hospitals which are using the eight-hour schedule, 
and a list of 447 hospitals in the United States where the 
plan is under way on either the “optional” or “exclusive” 
basis. We also had copies of the Resumé of the Progress of 
the Eight-Hour Day for Private Duty Nurses, containing 
the resolution on the eight-hour day adopted by the Amer- 
ican Nurses’ Association House of Delegates in April 1934, 
to distribute to physicians. 

As you know, the president of the County Medical So- 
ciety had invited us to attend that open forum meeting, and 
the fact that the eight-hour plan has been so successful in 
the hospital where he is . 
chief of staff may have 
been responsible for the 
cordial and understand- 
ing manner with which 
we were received. One 


that it would be difficult 
for him and his patients 
to adjust to so many 
nurses. We met that 


OW wheels of progress for private-duty nurses 

are geared through their national, state and 

district nursing associations and by the cooperation 

of all of these with other professional, lay and com- 

munity groups is the subject of this third and last 

article in a series on New Deals for Nurses. 
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point with statements from patients and from doctors pres- 
ent at the meeting who had experience in using the services 
of three rested, alert and efficient nurses. 

One of our good friends, Dr. Gresham, was most help- 
ful in explaining our aim to the members of the County 
Medical Society as an effort to improve care of the patient 
through a shorter working day for the nurse. You remem- 
ber Dr. Gresham was chosen by the County Medical Society 
as its representative on the Medical Advisory Committee 
of the Nursing Bureau. 

Miss BLACKSTONE: It seems to me that the private duty 
nurses have been very effective in starting the eight-hour 
program. 

Miss Harper: Thank you, Miss Blackstone; we have been 
helped a great deal by the assistance of the board of direc- 
tors of this district of the State Nurses’ Association. 

But we still have one most difficult problem. The direc- 
tor of nursing service of the Blank Hospital has refused to 
talk with members of our committee on the eight-hour 
schedule, That is a hospital in which care of the patients 
is left entirely to student nurses, with little or no super- 
vision. There are no graduate staff-nurses on duty, and the 
school has accepted more student nurses during the past two 
years than ever before. We all know how a situation like 
this contributes to the problem of unemployed, poorly pre- 
pared nurses in this community. The Blank Hospital even 
refused to accept the service of graduate nurses on CWS 
projects; the director of nursing service said she “did not 
want to be bothered with them.” 

Mrs. Fercuson: Is there anything we can do about it? 
Miss Harper: We are trying to help the graduates of this 
school by giving them facts such as those included in the 
final report of the Committee on Grading of Nursing 
Schools, Nursing Schools Today and Tomorrow (National 
League of Nursing Education, 50 West 50 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Price $2.) We hope eventually to arrange a 
conference with the hospital trustees, the medical staff and 
the director of nursing service, and to help in a process of 
gradual education so that the patients in this hospital will 
receive better nursing care and the nurses will be better 
prepared. 

We need to get over to all the nurses and to the public 
the broad concepts in community planning for nursing that 
we have been able to develop in recent years in cooperation 
with the other national 
nursing organizations, 
perhaps especially 
through the relief and 
work-relief projects. I 
have in mind, for ex- 
ample, the statement 
made by the board of 
directors of the ANA in 
August 1933, pointing 
out that while arbitrary 
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limitation of hours by law violated the spirit of nursing—as 
the patient’s comfort is the first consideration—and could not 
be considered in disaster relief or other emergencies, the eight- 
hour day and the 48-hour week for nurses is an aim desirable 
for patients and nurses alike. That same spirit was shown in 
the active participation of the ANA in relief projects, in 
which initiative by nurse associations, qualified supervision 
and professional qualifications were all emphasized as need- 
ful for the protection of both the public and the nurse. 

Mrs. Fercuson: By the way, Miss Harper, if you need help 
in approaching the Women’s Club on the subject of the eight- 
hour plan for nurses, I am sure that my neighbor Mrs. 
Judson Pratt will be glad to arrange to have one of your 
committee speak at a meeting. Mrs. Pratt has just returned 
from the hospital and had the service of three nurses on 
an eight-hour schedule. She had had earlier experience in 
the hospital with nurses on twelve- or twenty-hour schedules 
and so has a good basis for comparing the advantages and 
disadvantages of the two plans. I do not believe that the 
public realizes that in most cases the eight-hour program 
does not mean additional expense to the patient. Mrs. Pratt 
appreciated the fact that she did not have to pay the hospital 
for the nurses’ meals. 

Miss BLACKSTONE: What are the latest reports from the 
Nursing Bureau, Miss Phillips? 

Miss Puitires: Our placement service is becoming more 
widely known and used. In 1934 there was an increase of 
138 percent over 1933 in the number of nurses placed. Calls 
for private duty nurses increased 154 percent and the num- 
ber of calls filled increased 76 percent. About a quarter of 
those we did not fill stipulated “special preferences” of nurses 
or employers. 

Because the Bureau is called upon increasingly to supply 
nurses for psychiatric, convalescent and chronic patients, it 
has become necessary to gain information about other than 
strictly nursing abilities of nurses. 
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We have been analyzing the calls which have come to the 
Bureau for non-professional registrants—so-called “practical 
nurses,” ‘“‘attendants” and ‘“‘undergraduates.” If we find that 
such requests are due only to the fact that the patient cannot 
afford a professional nurse and that he really needs the serv- 
ice of a graduate nurse, we make every effort to obtain one 
for him. 

Our records compare favorably with the information which 
appears each month in the American Journal of Nursing 
under the heading What Registries are Doing. 

Miss BLacKsToNE: What are we doing to keep the public 
in touch with us? 

Miss Puiturps: Our local radio station has given us some 
time during the past few months to tell how the Nursing 
Bureau is attempting to find just the right nurse for the 
patient. We have had many questions from listeners-in. We 
also have had valuable assistance in our community-service 
program from lay and medical advisory committees. Our lay 
advisory committee has helped to prepare publicity material 
describing the service of the Bureau, and has been generous 
in placing cars at our disposal to enable us to make frequent 
calls on hospital executives as well as on patients and physi- 
cians who have been served by the Bureau. 

All of these efforts are contributing to the happiness of 
private duty nurses. They come into the Bureau more fre- 
quently to discuss using their new leisure hours. Many of 
them are taking extension courses at the university. 

Miss Harper tells me that the Private Duty Section is 
talking about organizing a study club. Now that most of our 
hospitals have adopted the shorter hours there is time for 
nurses to learn something of national affairs, including state 
and federal legislation, particularly as it relates to our own 
profession. 

Miss BiacksTONE: Good idea, Miss Harper. You can count 
on the boards of directors of the district and state nurses’ 
associations to do all they can to help you. 


Understanding the Rank-and-Filers 


By FRANKWOOD E. WILLIAMS, M.D. 


Do the members of the rank and file in social work really 
want a different social order or a larger place in the sun? 

This group is now on the outside looking in, a strategic 
place for critics. But have they what it takes to stand the 
gaff of large administrative responsibility? If not, does this 
limit them to nuisance value? 

Are they really expressing worker (client) identification 
or employer antagonism? Are they not clinging to a profes- 
sional distinction? 

If there is a strong public reaction against the present 
relief program and social workers, how will this group take 
the beating? 


NOTHER’S sincerity or lack of it can seldom be 
A proved by direct evidence. However, circumstantial 
evidence can be important and is important, it seems 

to me, in the case of the social workers who have identified 
themselves with the rank-and-file. Many of them are doing 
what only an occasional old-line social worker has done in 


the past fifteen years: in a critical situation they are risking. 


their jobs, their professional standing, possible increase in 
salary, promotion, in other words their professional, which 
means their economic, security. Further, many if not most 


of them are sacrificing recreational time for study and de- 
voting other free time to work that can promise them no 
reward either in money or professional prestige. 

I doubt if the old-line social worker can realize how deeply 
the questions of clinging to a professional distinction, standing 
the gaff of large administrative responsibility, or taking the 
beating of a public reaction against social workers cut into 
the differences between old-line and rank-and-file. One who 
does realize will have the answer to the present situation. 

The old-line social worker considers her profession a dis- 
tinction, which can mean only something apart; something 
different from something else. That something else is her 
client and the mass of people generally. By virtue of her 
education, culture and special training she is on a different 
level; she has made a struggle to reach this level; and she 
was conscious of “level”? while she was making the effort. 
From her position she can help those who are in distress, 
not, to be sure, condescendingly but understandingly, pro- 
fessionally; in a friendly way, of course, but with a dignity 
that marks her as a professional. 

I doubt if the rank-and-file consider the rote of 
social work a distinction. I have an idea they consider it 
something of a humiliation; that they would like to see an 
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DR. WILLIAMS here takes up the ques- 
tions which, in the May Survey Mid- 


monthly, concluded the first half of his 
analysis of the rank-and-file cleavage in so- 


cial work—from the angle of a former social 
worker who himself challenges the philoso- 

phy and program of the “old-liners” and the. 
social order in which they work. 


end to it, at least in its present form. A social work that 
was engaged in the social instruction of those socially con- 
fused and unadjusted because of lack of understanding would 
be attractive to them, I believe, but not the giving of relief 
or the “adjustment” of individuals to bitter social conditions, 
leaving them in the end helpless in their situation because 
they are as unclear as before as to the social factors in their 
situation. 

The rank-and-file social worker finds herself trained as 
a social worker. Perhaps there was a time when she, too, 
desired to be one of those apart from the mass, a profes- 
sional. She sees the value, indeed in the present situation 
the need, for work in the field and she therefore is willing 
to continue, but not because of feeling of distinction. 

The old-line social worker finds that an executive indeed 
must stand a lot of gaff. Ability to take punishment, courage 
to make unpopular decisions, strength to stand to a policy, 
ability to keep things on an even keel, are the characteristics 
of a good executive. This has condensed itself into a com- 
mon phrase, “Ability to say ‘No.’” Difficulty that makes 
exceptional character necessary is considered inherent in ad- 
ministrative work. Is this difficulty inherent in administra- 
tion or merely in the type of administration with which we 
are familiar? 

One question will throw light upon the point raised about 
administration and also upon the question raised earlier as 
to why executives are excluded from rank-and-file organiza- 
tions. When we say that an administrator must have ability 
to take punishment, whose punishment do we mean—from 

the board or from the clients and staff? When we say the 
executive must have the strength to make unpopular deci- 
sions—unpopular to whom? Ability to stand by a policy— 
whose policy? Ability to say “no”—to whom, to the board 
or to clients and staff? 

A social worker who now occupies an executive position 
still considers herself a social worker. She is putting in 
longer, harder hours for her clients then she ever did as a 
case worker. As a matter of fact, however, she is working 
for her clients under a certain condition, a condition which 
she has accepted. What will be done in her organization 
will not be determined by the objective need of the situa- 
tion but by the decision of a board who will say that they 
have done all that they possibily can or that can be reason- 
ably expected of them. The work of the executive is per- 
mitted under a condition of loyalty to the board, its decisions 
and policies. The board is not made up of clients, or repre- 
sentatives of clients or of representatives of the group to 
which clients belong, but of successful, ‘‘socially-minded” 
individuals whose interests in the client are entirely humani- 

_tarian (therefore limited) and whose interest in budgets is 
personal (and therefore unlimited). The executive has placed 
herself in an impossible position. Perhaps without ever real- 
izing it she has split her allegiance. She will now become 
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reasonable, her youthful hot fervor will cool as her respon-. 
sibilities (to whom?) show her the impracticability and im- 
possibility of many things that before had seemed practicable 
and possible. It will not be to the board she will say ‘‘No” 
but to the clients and staff. She has identified herself with 
the board, which may disturb her mind as a social worker 
but will add to her prestige as a professional. All this has 
seemed quite right and reasonable until recently. 

The rank-and-file social workers are clearer about this. 
I do not believe they would put themselves in the way of 
having to stand such “gaff.” They do not believe one can 
be for client and for board at the same time. And their rea- 
son for so believing is not a sentimental one but a social 
one. I do not believe that, except for strategic reasons, they 
would accept administrative positions at the present time. 
And should they accept them (unless it were an individual 
sell-out) there would be no division of allegiance. The pun- 
ishment they would receive would be from the board, not 
from client and staff, and the “Ability to say ‘No’” would 
be to the board and not to the client and staff. Thus far 
they have been able to stand that kind of “gaff” pretty well. 
But such would not be their idea of administration. They 
have what will seem to many a curious concept of admin- 
istration, a concept in which client, worker, board are all the 
same thing, at least in the sense of all identified with and a 
part of a process toward a single social goal. 

If there is a public reaction against social workers will 
the rank-and-file be able to take the beating? No, they will 
not take any beating. If there is to be any beating they will 
be on the other end of the stick. They hold no brief for 
social work in its present form and not being sentimentalists 
they would not see any reason for baring their backs. 

What is at the root of their emotionally antagonistic atti- 
tude toward old-line social workers and the AASW in par- 
ticular? How valid is the basis of their rebellion? 

The root of the antagonism is simple. And as has been 
pointed out it is intellectual rather than emotional. The old- 
line social workers say, “We are for This, That and the 
Other.” The rank-and-file social worker replies, “And so 
are we.” “But,” says the old-line social worker, “while we 
are for these things we recognize that conditions being as 
they are progress toward them will have to be step by step 
and as we can.” To which the rank-and-file replies, ‘“We 
do not accept these conditions. We mean exactly what we 
say, ‘We are for these things’; we consider them not of 
secondary or tertiary importance but of primary importance 
and minimal. So thoroughly do we hold them to be primary 
that our effort will be against whatever stands in the way.” 


HIS is the difference and it is sharp. The old-line social 

workers mean what they say, but with many reservations. 
The rank-and-file mean exactly what they say and with no 
reservations. The loyalties of old-line social workers are 
divided and subdivided until they are on the point of jitters, 
not knowing just what their position is. The loyalties of 
the rank-and-file are so undivided as to give them a punch 
that is disconcerting. The old-line social worker falls back 
on a “philosophy of life,” every element of which has been 
brought into question. The rank-and-file worker has a social 
philosophy that at least gives him assurance. 

How is the situation to be met? How are the old-line ex- 
ecutives to handle these rank-and-filers? Can it be accom- 
plished by a conciliatory attitude, a “sympathetic but. . .” 
attitude? Are the differences reconcilable? 

The differences are reconcilable—but on terms all too 
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obvious from a consideration of the nature of the differences. 
The old-line social workers will have to answer for them- 
selves: Do we really mean what we say? How much do we 
mean what we say? What is the nature of the reservations 
we make? In the light of our avowed objects, how valid 
are they? What is the social significance, the social implica- 
tion of these reservations? What do they imply as to out 
social attitude? What is the personal significance of these 
reservations? What do they imply? What are the economic 
and social forces that have created for my clients the sit- 
uation in which they now find themselves? Have I a pro- 
gram based on an understanding of these forces to meet this 
situation? With what am I aligned? 


H OW far and why was such a split in the ranks of social 
work inevitable? 

W ould it have developed without the depression and at- 
tendant relief organization? 

Was there any stage in development when the AASW 
could have scotched, controlled, guided? 

Assuming the survival of social work as we know it, what 
lasting influence can be expected? 

When one group of individuals begins to think while 
another group goes ahead with its routine there is bound 
to be a split. (How to change elements in the routine is 
not considered “thinking” as used here.) The routine of the 
old-line social worker is based on thinking done fifteen or 
twenty or more years ago. The activities of the rank-and- 
file are based upon thinking done under present conditions. 
It was inevitable that some fresh thinking, a searching be- 
hind large words and generalities, an investigation below 
the social surface would come sooner or later in an effort 
to find forces that would more adequately explain certain 
constant surface manifestations, The depression has accel- 
erated this searching but it was surely inevitable. The split 
was inevitable, too, for there must always be a split when 
one group starts to investigate while another group occupies 
its time by being disturbed by the investigation. If two 
groups have been busy with investigation and have come 
fresh from their investigations with different data and points 
of view, then there can be discussion and reinvestigation. 
But where one group has stood pat and been annoyed there 
is no basis for discussion and there can be but one outcome. 

It made no difference that some social-work leaders of 
the early 1920’s stood pat on their social-work techniques 
and were seriously annoyed by the newly appearing psychi- 
atric social workers. The psychiatric social workers had gone 
deeper into certain situations than had these leaders. The 
facts were with them. That was enough. The outcome lay 
in this situation and it was of no importance, except to 
themselves, whether or not these leaders looked’ into the 
matter, or what their personal feelings, even “‘convictions” 
were. The present situation is not dissimilar. It is not a 
matter of whether or not we like the rank-and-filer, or how 
we will get on with him, but what is the social material he 
thinks he has, on what is his social philosophy based, how 
adequate is that social philosophy in explaining the present 
confused social situation, and what confidence can we have 
in the social program he has constructed on the basis of this 
social philosophy? Shocking as it may be, we may yet have 
to go to school to the rank-and-filer. 

We cannot assume that social work will survive as we 
know it. If the rank-and-filer is right it certainly will not. 
Certain techniques necessary and applicable under any con- 
ditions will survive, but these will be relegated to the posi- 
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tion of techniques, an important part of a much larger whole. 

Probably the most charitable attitude of the rank-and- 
filer toward the old-line social workers is that we are dumb, 
that we have no conception of what it all is about. This is 
annoying, but the question is, are we dumb? What sort of 
a conception have we as to what it all is about? We are 


‘annoyed almost to the point of emotional upset by the lack 


of respect shown by the rank-and-filers, by their lack of con- 
sideration, courtesy, reasonableness and ordinary fairness, by 
their general aggressiveness ; but this is due to the fact that so 
far as we are aware we are living in a peace-time while 
they are living in a war-time. War has little regard for “neu- 
trals’ (who are never neutral) and none for the social 
amenities. 

Beneath the social level of social work techniques the 
rank-and-file social worker believes he finds forces at work 
that will nullify any technique that might be devised. He 
therefore is little interested in techniques, but has gone to 
war against those forces which he believes responsible for 
the conditions that make “social work” necessary. He knows 
the strength of these forces. He knows the danger involved 
in attempting to grapple with them. His role is dictated by 
the circumstances and it is not that of the “gentleman” or 
of the friendly, cooperative colleague but of the ruthless, 
if necessary, challenger of the integrity, or wit, or both of 
the social worker. 


A Boontoggler Sets New York Right 


HEN “boondoggle”’ was a headline word, and contro- 

versy as to its origin and meaning only less bitter than 
controversy over “boondoggling” as a “project,” a Survey 
staff member insisted that she had heard the word used some 
thirty years ago by a chore boy on the mid-western farm 
where she spent her childhood summers, She remembered as 
the chief example of this pre-War boondoggling the braided 
belts the young man made of strips cut from worn canvas 
grain sacks. Hurt by the unconcealed skepticism of her asso- 
ciates, she wrote the ex-chore boy, now a substantial farmer, 


‘who replies, correcting the effete New York spelling of the 


word, defining it and giving its origin: 

.. . . Now about this matter you rite me for, of corse I 
remmember them belts and I mak them still somtimes. But 
if you will ixkuse me, you aint spelt that word rite because 
it is boontoggle and not spelt with a D like you rite it and 
like it is in that paper. And this is how it is for I lernt it of 
old Joe S. Have you forgot him? He was a old soljer, a Reb, 
and he homstedded what you wud call the M. farm. Joe - 
shoed me how to make them belts and owther things. He 
called all them handey things boontoggles, but by rites a 
boontoggle is 3 straps fixed to hold your gun to your hed 
so you have your hands free to swim and this is why. Its 
because a toggle, thats som thing you fix with what you have 
and may be it looks clumsey but it works. This toggle for 
a gun that was don first by a big hunter named Dan Boon 
and owther hunters copyd it and so it got this name of a 
boontoggle. Old Joe lernd it wen he was a kid. So then 
people got karless talking abowt it and a boontoggle is anny 
thing that a body rigs him self and it is handey, lik a sack 
belt or a sad iron stand made with a horseshoe or sum thing 
lik that. Dont you let them fool you that anny boy scowt 
mad it up because old Joe was the one that tought me to 
mak boontoggles first. He wud be a lot more than 100 if 
he was hear now and he got that name wen he was a kid back 
in kentuckey. You can put them rite in new York. 
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Too Old To Change 


By GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


oe ELL, if that’s you 
social workers’ 
idea of old-age 


assistance, to leave a sick old 
woman and three dogs alone 
in a wreck of a house just be- 
cause she doesn’t want to 
move out... . 

Miss Bailey gulped. She 
had so gratefully accepted the 
“loan” of herself to the new 
old-age assistance board as a 
vacation from the pressures 
of the home-relief division— 
yet here on her doorstep was 
the same old human equation, 
complete with irate citizen. She could understand his irri- 
tation. The old house, its windows broken, its roof sagging, 
its yard a tangle of weeds, was truly a neighborhood eye- 
sore; the mongrel dogs were a nuisance, and it did seem in- 
human to leave old Miss Seldon—‘old witch” the jeering 
children called her—alone there now that her legs had 
given out and she could no longer totter around and take 
care of herself. 

“What would you have us do, Mr. Thompson? Carry 
her out by main force kicking and screaming? ‘That seems 
pretty rough treatment for a woman of eighty.” 

Mr. Thompson dodged that one, but was sure that some- 
body ought to make the old woman see reason—or something. 

“And you think we haven’t tried?” Miss Bailey turned 
the pages of the case record. ‘The neighbors have tried, 
and the doctor, and the minister ; the visiting nurse tries every 
time she goes there and so does the social worker. We've 
all tried for three months, ever since she took to her bed. 
But old Miss Seldon has lived in that house for fifty years; 
her parents died there. It is the ‘roof over my head’ that 
so many old people think makes them safe. She’s forgotten 

that the mortgage was foreclosed three years ago and that 
the bank has let her stay on because it isn’t worth while to 
make her move.” 

“But the old woman is helpless. The neighbors have to 
look out for her. She might die alone.” Mr. “Thompson 
was far from persuaded. 

“She might, and probably much more peacefully than if 
she were dragged off to a hospital. Indeed all she asks is 
to be let die in her own home.” 

“Her own home!” from a less dignified person than Mr. 
Thompson this would have been a snort. 

“Absolutely,” Miss Bailey had found what she was look- 
ing for in the record—a letter feebly penciled on blue-lined 
paper. “For she doesn’t see that house as we see it, or her- 
self either. About six weeks ago, we told her that it was 
possible that her $30 a month old-age allowance would not 

_be continued unless she agreed to hospital care. It was 
then she wrote to Mrs. Roosevelt.” 
- “To Mrs. Roosevelt!” 

“Why yes—they all do, hundreds of the old, the poor, 
the infirm write her their troubles with the most complete 
faith in her understanding and her ability to do something 


she badly needs? 
An old woman practically starves herself to 
save for a better funeral than the law allows? 
A half-senile old man, five years in the City 
Home, is sure he could live his own life outside 
if he could just get an allowance of $5 a week? 


Miss Bailey Says... 

The purpose of old-age relief is not 
old-age reform. But what can a social 
worker do, for instance, when: 

A woman of eighty won’t leave the tumble- 
” down house she calls home for the hospital care 


for them. We get these letters 
constantly, forwarded from 
the Wlfite House. And very 
often they show us states of 
mind that our workers in 
their hurried visits could not 
possibly know. Now here’s 
old Miss Seldon’s letter. She 
tells about her ‘ancestral 
home’—she doesn’t realize it’s 
tumbling down and is no 
longer hers—about her dogs, 
‘all I have left to love,’ about 
her garden, ‘with the roses my 
mother planted,’ and about 
the neighborhood children— 
she doesn’t know they jeer, she says ‘The children would 
miss me.’ And must her home, which is all she has to live 
for, be broken up, she asks, because she is having a little 
spell of her old trouble with her legs?” 

“And I suppose Mrs. Roosevelt told you to let her stay?” 

“Oh, no. It was Miss Seldon herself by this letter who 
made us realize how unimportant physical discomforts are 
to her compared to the emotional satisfaction of being in 
her own home. She’s happy lying there alone. Surely at eighty 
she might be allowed to make the choice.” 

“But the house is an eyesore to the whole neighborhood!” 

“Yes, I know, and the community has its rights. But 
that house has been an eyesore for a good many years. Surely 
the neighbors can be patient just a little longer. She’s eighty. 
It doesn’t seem worth while to try to change her, does it?” 


‘AS old-age relief takes root as a permanent form of public 

assistance social workers in increasing numbers are being 
drawn into its administration, and are finding in it new 
challenges to their experience, their technique and their 
understanding. "The great majority of the cases offer of 
course no complications. The monthly check, its very reg- 
ularity carrying a sense of security, enables the old person 
to hold his life together in his own way. The principal 
function of the social worker then is to see to it that he is 
not exploited and does not suffer for lack of medical care. 
But just when the work begins to seem relatively simple 
along comes a case that requires such insight into human 
motivation, such facility of interpretation and such imagina- 


‘tive use of community resources that the best case-work skills 


are none too good. This is particularly true, say experienced 
workers, in small communities where the tax-payer thinks the 
old-age pension should be an instrument for reform. 

“I sometimes think that our hardest and most important 
job is interpreting old people to the community and vice 
versa” said a worker in an up-state New York county. “The 
minute an old-age allowance comes in the door of some tar- 
paper shack the community becomes very concerned about 
the life that goes on there though it has probably gone on 
for years without anyone bothering about it. We have a 
case, old Pete Johnson and his wife, that the town is deter- 
mined shall be moved out of their terrible tin-can cabin on 
the river bank. But the Johnsons are perfectly contented 
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where they are, their sole fear being that they will lose the 
only home they’ve known for years. You wouldn’t believe 
how much time and tact it has taken to induce them to 
placate the community by cleaning up a little and by planting 
morning-glories to run over the house and, on the other 
hand, the effort it has been to persuade the townspeople to 
leave them where they are for the summer, We'll cross next 
winter’s bridge when we get to it. There is no real com- 
munity interest at stake—the danger of fire or infection for 
instance—so we are trying to go slowly.” 

The greatest anxiety of the people on the old-age relief 
rolls, greater even than their dread of an institution, is their 
dread of pauper burial. In fact much of the dread of an in- 
stitution seems to spring from the fear that it leads directly 
to the potter’s field. 

“The hardships and deprivations that old people undergo 
to hang onto money for a decent burial are beyond belief,” 
said a worker in an eastern state. “Some of our old people 
have no funds of their own and the county must bury them, 
but most of them have accumulated their burial money in 
a savings bank or in the form of insurance. ‘The state has 
a legal claim against this fund, usually small, but it does 
not press it while the old person lives. After his death the 
funeral costs are a first charge on it. In this state a maxi- 
mum of $125 is allowed; it is more in some states, less in 
others. Whatever is left reverts to the state as reimburse- 
ment for the funds expended for maintenance. But what 
a time we have making an old person understand that he 
can trust the good faith of the state in this transaction and 
that in taking from the state the means to go on living he is 
not sacrificing the—to him—more precious assurance of dig- 
nified burial. Young workers are, we find, apt to be impatient 
with this concern of the aged but unless they can accept it 
they’ll find they have a lot to learn in this work. 

“Our allowances are of course budgeted to need, taking 
into account any contributions from relatives and so on, 
but sometimes an old person seems to think he needs a funeral 


more than the things we think he needs. We have a case now 


that is a puzzler—an old woman without kith or kin who 
came to us from a little church society, her only possession 
a burial insurance of $125, exactly what this state allows 
in exemption of assets for funeral expenses. But it seemed 
that this was only half enough for the ritualistic funeral 
old Mrs. Tobey had set her heart on. And do you know 
what that old woman did? By unbelievable deprivations 
she began saving out of her allowance, at best just enough 
to keep her going, to get that $250 funeral. We knew some- 
thing was wrong—it was obvious that she was slowly starv- 
ing—but we couldn’t put a finger on the trouble. 

“Then, when she had her additional $125 in hand, the 
story came out. And was she proud and happy! But here 
is the point. Under our rules anything she possesses above 
the $125 burial allowance will at her death revert to the 


T His series of intimate discussions of 

day-to-day contacts of workers and su- 
pervisors with predicaments of families on 
relief, has been reprinted from the begin- 


ning, March 1933 to April 1935 inclusive, 
in three pamphlets, Miss Bailey Says... . 
Thirty cents each postpaid from The Sur- 
vey. Details of quantity rates on request. 
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state. The old woman believes that that extra $125 is her 
own money as much as her burial policy because she all but 
starved to get it. But the law doesn’t see it that way, and 
no one living could make her understand. ‘To tell you the 
truth we haven’t tried. And she is beginning to fatten up.” 

The hope that old-age pensions would empty the alms- 
houses and shelters of their old folk has not been realized. 
In Massachusetts the population of the town infirmaries is 
increasing and new ones are being built, the reason being, 
say the authorities, that while the allowances keep many 
people out of institutions they also uncover many cases of 
a kind which require institutional care and treatment. In 
Pennsylvania, as in other states, the effort to get old men out 
of the shelters and onto allowances has been balked by such 
detailed provisions of the law as that a man must not have 
deserted his wife within fifteen years or been a “professional” 
tramp or beggar within two years. A quick study of 4000 
men of all ages in a city shelter when the Pennsylvania law 
went into effect indicated that not more than 150 would 
be found eligible for allowances. Yet to every old person 
in an institution the news that a law has been passed holds 
out infinite hope that regardless of his infirmities he can 
again live his own life. 


‘* A BOUT as trying a task as we have,” said a worker in a 

state where old-age relief is just getting into its stride, 
“is to make some worn-out old fellow see that he is better 
off in the City Home than he could possibly be outside on 
an old-age allowance. Just last week we had to turn down 
a man—and I still wish we had worked out a budget for 
him and let him try. He was so certain he could get by 
if he had even $5 a week. Many’s the week before he came 
to the Home, he said, when he hadn’t had as much. But 
he didn’t realize that in five years senility had: crept up on 
him, and that his spells of ‘blind staggers’ came oftener than 
they used to. It certainly wouldn’t have been sensible to 
let him leave the home and yet I wish we had. He could 
always have come back. 

“As a matter of fact many of the old men who leave the 
Home and try to manage on an allowance do come back, 
especially if they have been there a good while. They find 
life outside confused and lonely; they come back for com- 
panionship, for someone to talk to. 

“When there seems a reasonable prospect of an old man 
making the grade on his own we give him a chance to reopen 
his old contacts and to see what arrangements he can make 
before the institutional bridge is burned. We make it as 
easy as we can for him to go and easier still for him to come 
back. But all our experience indicates that it is the very 
exceptional person past seventy, in an institution for several 
years, who can pick up his life again outside on the terms 
that his infirmities impose.” 

As experience accumulates in the administration of old- 
age assistance, relatively new in America, workers are be- 
coming convinced that the fewer controls thrown around 
the old people the better. The “government pension” as 
the old folk invariably call it, brings to most of them the 
chance to build a little nest of security where they live out 
their lives in their own way. “It may sometimes seem to 
us a pretty poor nest,” say the workers, “and we may itch 
to show them how to make it wider and brighter and better. 
But if they are satisfied it is stupid for us to try to impose 
our ideas. It would serve no real social purpose. The most 


we can do is to guard the peace and security that ‘govern- 


ment pensions’ have brought them.” 


Next month: Kith and Kin and Nest-Eggs 


; 


T the hour when Hull- 
A House was hushed for the 
funeral of its great mis- 
tress, memorial services to Miss 
Addams were held in Philadelphia 
and other cities. On a green slope in 
Westchester county, where mem- 
bers of the United Neighborhood 
Houses of New York had assembled 
for their spring meeting, John 
Dewey, whose association goes 
back to the early days on Halsted 
Street, spoke of her “way of liv- 
ing” at Hull-House as “a compan- 
ionship which has extended from 
the neighborhood to the world.” 
These were but among the first of the tributes and the 
memorials here and abroad evoked by her death on May 22. 
But by that silvering fortune which served to line the clouds 
that overhung her human quests, she had herself, less than 
a month before, shared in celebrating in Washington the 
twentieth anniversary of the Women’s International League. 
The meeting filled the ballroom of the Hotel Willard as it 
had never been filled before and became, if you will, a living 
memorial. Miss Addams pushed the personal tributes aside— 
she did not know “any such person as described here tonight,” 
and with humor and drive threw the purpose of the occasion 
forward. It was a matchless play of her gift for taking the 
mystery out of greatness and achievement so that every lis- 
tener could grasp what impelled her and how they might 
themselves take hold. 

There were other long-time peace advocates who spoke: 
Mrs. O’Day, congresswoman at large from New York, pre- 
siding; Mrs. Roosevelt with her greetings; but the program- 
makers had shown imagination by drafting four speakers who 
as young people, like so many another, had been drawn into 
the orbit of Hull-House. 

One was the Secretary of the Interior. In signalizing her 
public services, Mr. Ickes began: 

It must have been all of twenty-five years ago that a tele- 
phone call came into the office of a newly fledged lawyer in a 
Chicago skyscraper asking him if he would attend a meeting 
that afternoon at Hull-House. A young Jewish boy had been 
carried away dead from the home of the chief of police and 
the newspaper headlines were screaming, “Anarchist plot to kill 
chief of police.” There had not been an anarchist plot to kill 
the chief of police, but there was no doubt of the violent death 
of the Jewish youth. Neither was there any doubt after the 


autopsy that he had been shot twice from in front and twice 
from behind. 

The Jewish section of the West Side of Chicago was in a 
ferment and that was a matter of concern to Jane Addams of 
Hull-House. Her experience had taught her that anything might 
happen with a Jewish boy lying dead in the morgue, with police- 
men scurrying about to build up a justification, searching the 
premises that had been occupied by the boy, arresting his sister, 
and holding incommunicado everyone who admitted knowing 
him. 

So Miss Addams had called a few of us together for counsel 
and help. Under her wise and understanding guidance the situa- 
tion was so handled that calm was restored among the com- 
patriots of the man who had been killed. What might have 
developed into a serious riot, with bloodshed, arrests and im- 
prisonments, ended just as it had begun, an unexplained and 
apparently unjustified murder of a friendless Jewish boy who, 
with his sister, had come all the way from Russian Poland to 
find peace and security and happiness under the American flag. 


a 


Another speaker was a young 
engineer when he came to Hull- 
House; now president of a great 
industry founded on scientific dis- 
coveries. Gerard Swope compared 
the pioneers who “sallied forth 
into unknown country” to Miss 
Addams’ settlement on the city 
frontier, social experiments taking 
“permanent form in measures found 
serviceable to the community.” 
Next Sidney Hillman, president of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America who was first 
thrown with Miss Addams as a 
young leader— 
when forty thousand workers in the city of Chicago went on 
strike against intolerable labor conditions in an industry which 
at that time was nationally known as the type form of sweated 
industry. I, and my fellow workers, turned to Hull-House.... 
Through her untiring efforts and sympathetic understanding 
an agreement was reached between the largest firm in the in- 
dustry and its employes. The agreement we entered into in 
1910, through the efforts of Miss Addams, .. . laid a founda- 
tion for industrial peace for over a hundred thousand workers. 

And then Dr. Alice Hamilton of the Harvard Medical 
School, whose early work was at Hull-House, and who, fol- 
lowing the International Congress of Women called at The 
Hague early in 1915, accompanied Miss Addams on her tour 
through the warring countries with the proposal for a body 
made up of representatives from the neutral nations, which 
should offer continuous mediation. Dr. Hamilton told vividly 
of Miss Addams’ deft encounters with statesmen and of 
. .. the situation we found in the warring countries, complete 
ignorance on the part of the public of the attitude of mind of 
the other side . . . and equal ignorance of the secret ambitions 
and purposes of their own governments. .. . History may never 
record this unique effort on the part of a few women to bring 
reason and moderation to bear on a mad situation, or, possibly, 
history may say that it pointed the way which in later years 
the world had the good sense to follow. 

The day following the anniversary dinner there was a 
sharp contrast to the dimly lighted ship which took forty-six 
American women to The Hague in that winter of 1915, 
and the barriers which Miss Addams had to cross in going 
from capital to capital. In the “most widespread appeal for 
international peace in world history,” Arthur Henderson, 
president of the Disarmament Conference told his hearers 
that only a supreme effort can avert a “setback of real 
menace.” Lord Robert Cecil also spoke from London; Ma- 
dame Krupskaya, widow of Lenin, and Madame Litvinoff, 
wife of the Commissar of Foreign Affairs, from Moscow; 
Prince Okugawa, for thirty-one years president of the House 
of Peers, from Tokyo; and Senator Paul Boncour, former 
prime minister from Paris. Theirs was a worldwide tribute, 
each one, to Jane Addams, whose response was to acknowl- 
edge their part in the “long procession of those who have en- 
deavored for hundreds of years to substitute law for war, 
political processes for brute force” and to build up that 
nascent world consciousness of which she once wrote: 

It lies with us who are here now to make this consciousness— 
as yet so fleeting and uncertain—the unique contribution of our 
time to that small handful of incentives which really motivate 
human conduct. 

A scant three weeks—and then that May afternoon at 
Hull House of which two letters on page 188 tell. rk 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


Ferment in Washington 


MG we go to press comes news of the US Supreme Court 
decision in the Schechter case (see May Survey, page 
147) knocking out the whole NRA code structure. The 
court held that the code-making provisions of NIRA are an 
invalid delegation of legislative authority, that Congress can 
regulate commerce only as it is “directly” interstate, and 
that no emergency could justify a breakdown of the limitations 
on federal authority prescribed by the Constitution. The de- 
cision involves not only code bars to child labor and sweat- 
shops, standards of “fair competition” and NIRA protection 
of labor’s right to organize, but also the relationships of state 
and federal governments and our freedom as a nation to 
experiment in the better ordering of our economic life. 
* * * 

The Social Security Bill was reported by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee May 17 with important changes in the 
measure as passed by the House (see May Survey Graphic, 
page 232.) The Senate Committee voted to restore the pro- 
vision permitting the Treasury to sell voluntary old-age an- 
nuities. In the unemployment-insurance section, plant re- 
serves for individual employers (“the Wisconsin plan”) are 
made permissible. The US Children’s Bureau is to admin- 
ister the child-care provisions, while the Social Security 
Board would again find place in the Department of Labor. 

* * * 


By the overwhelming vote of 63 to 12 the Senate passed 
the Wagner Labor Disputes Bill. Shaped by Senator Wag- 
ner’s sympathy with labor and his experience as chairman of 
the National Labor Board, the bill seeks to establish a per- 
manent system for settling labor disputes. It provides for a 
new board with broad powers, establishes a code of fair labor 
practice, cuts the ground from under the employer-dominated 
union, and gives representatives of the majority of employes 
authority to bargain for all. Some provisions have been 
criticized by labor groups who fear it would mean “‘compul- 
sory arbitration ;” some are sharply challenged by employers. 


The AF of L and a group of independent economists back 
the bill. 
* * * 

Concerning the Copeland Bill to amend the Food and 
Drug Act, there is little to note except the apparently fatal 
lethargy of the consuming public. There has been no effective 
public protest against existing and proposed amendments 
which weaken the measure so seriously that there will be 
little jubilation among its original sponsors if, as is rumored, 
it does pass the Senate shortly in its present form. 

* # * 

By a five-to-four decision, the US Supreme Court declared 
the Railroad Retirement Act unconstitutional, under the 
“due process” clause. A vigorous dissenting opinion, written 
by the Chief Justice and concurred in by Justices Brandeis, 
Stone and Cardozo, points out that “the gravest aspect of 
the decision is that it does not rest simply upon a condemna- 
tion of particular features of the . ... Act, but denies to 
Congress the power to pass any compulsory pension act for 
railroad employes.”’ Chief Justice Hughes argues, in part: 

What sound distinction, from a constitutional standpoint, is 
there between compelling reasonable compensation for those 


injured without any fault of the employer, and requiring a fair 
allowance for those who practically give their lives to the service 
and are incapacitated by the wear and tear of time, the attri- 
tion of the years? .. . The fundamental consideration which 
supports this type of legislation is that industry should take 
care of its human wastage whether that is due to accident or 
age. That view cannot be dismissed as arbitrary or capricious. 
It is a reasoned conviction based upon abundant experience. 


Our Greatest Natural Resource 


UST as we became aware of bison and forests when these 

were threatened with extinction, so now, when popula- 
tion increase is slackening toward a not-too-distant stop, we 
are coming to see that Americans themselves are a prime 
national resource whose nature and continuance cannot be 
taken for granted. A notable conference on Population 
Studies in Relation to Social Planning, held in Washington 
a few weeks ago under the auspices of the young Population 
Association of America, mapped out the three main roads 
along which population research is proceeding to define and 
perhaps eventually to direct the course ahead: quantity and 
quality of population and its distribution. Recent years have 
clearly underscored change in the first and the last of these 
roads, as the declining birthrate has continued on its down- 
ward course, and as one section of the country after another 
has experienced the haphazard drifting and forced marches 
of people in search of a living. Studies in this laboratory of 
change already have upset some of the old myths—such as 
the assumption that the poor naturally are more fertile and 
so have larger families than the rich; and also assumptions 
born of the depression, such as the view which has reached 
even the cartoons that going on the relief rolls results in 
increased reproductive rates, At the Washington meeting 
Frank W. Notestein of the research staff of the Milbank 
Memorial Fund reported a study which counters that as- 
sumption that poverty produces children. Families on relief 
were found to have higher birthrates than others (perhaps 
that was one reason why they got on relief) but for them as 
for the others birthrates have fallen during the depression. 


Wage Rates 


AGE scales for the $4 billion work-relief program, as 

set by executive order of President Roosevelt, range 
from $19 a month for unskilled rural labor in the “deep 
South” to $94 a month for professional and technical ser- 
vices in large cities in the northern states. In setting the 
rates the country is divided into four regions: I, 26 Northern 
States; II, 9 Central States; III, 6 Middle South States; 
IV, 7 Deep South States. Each region is subdivided into 
five population areas, ranging from counties of less than 
5000 to those above 100,000, using 1930 census figures. 
Four grades of labor are established: unskilled, intermediate, 
skilled, professional and technical. In each region, wage 
scales range from a “low” for unskilled labor in rural areas, 
to a “high” for professional and technical work in large 
cities. Workers are to receive their wages on a monthly 
salary basis, with pay for time lost due to “temporary inter- 
ruptions of the project beyond the control of the worker.” 
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- Led by the American Federation of Labor and the pres- 
sure groups, there is wide-spread criticism of and protest 
against the schedule as announced by the President. At many 
points the proposed wages are lower than going rates, though 
figures have not been offered by the administration nor by 
its critics to show how they compare on a monthly income 
basis with the current earnings of organized or unorganized 
labor. 

The announced rates are considerably above emergency 
work program payrolls for March, the last month for which 
figures are available at this writing. Average monthly earn- 
ings for the country for FERA projects in March were 
$26.06, as compared with an average of $50 for the new 
program. Only two states had March averages above $50: 
New York, $54.52; Connecticut, $50.60. In these states, the 
lowest rate under the new scheme would range from $40 a 
month in rural areas to $55 in counties of 100,000 popula- 
tion, for unskilled labor. 

In other states, relief work averages in March were below 
the new scale for unskilled rural labor in the same area. 
For example, Region I: Pennsylvania, $21.30; Rhode Island, 
$28.20; Michigan, $30.72; Oregon, $24.89; Idaho, $14.14, 
as ra ared with the new $40 rate for unskilled rural labor. 
Region II: Iowa, $21.63; Kansas, $24.44; South Dakota, 
$22.36; West Virginia, $15.39, as compared with a new 
$32 minimum. Region III, Arkansas, $10.36; Kentucky, 
$11.28; Texas, $12.79; Oklahoma, $6.95, as compared with 
a $21 minimum. Region IV: North Carolina, $14.72; South 
Carolina, $11.01; Florida, $12.61; Alabama, $16.88, as com- 
pared with a $19 minimum. 

For a discussion of the factors involved in setting pay 
rates for public works, and the conflicting viewpoints of in- 
dustrialists, trade unionists, public officials and others, see 
The Fight for the Wage by Nels Anderson, page 163 of this 


issue. 


The Job of the Schools 


AKING the “anti” side of the argument as to whether 

indoctrination and social action are part of the job of 
schools and teachers, Morse A. Cartwright devoted a part 
of his annual report as director of the American Association 
for Adult Education to this question which increasingly is 
being ventilated in educational meetings. The report was 
presented at the tenth annual meeting of the association in 
Milwaukee late in May. 

Mr. Cartwright bases his argument on ‘the thesis that the 

public schools have been a bulwark against “propaganda for 
political and for commercial purposes,” maintaining “‘a tradi- 
tion of unpartisanship that constitutes their most priceless 
attribute.” He holds that those educators who view the 
school as “an agency for social action” have “cast aside, in 
one reckless gesture, the conventional black robes of their 
academic profession and reached for the bright scarlet togas 
of a pseudo-statesmanship.” He concludes: 
Is it not important that education should once and for all settle 
this question of what the school really is and should be? The 
‘school is a social agency and an important one. But is it an 
agency for social action? It may well be an agency for the 
preparation of people for social action. But intelligent social 
action is dependent upon a thorough understanding not of one 
but of many sides of a given public question. The quality of 
open-mindedness in teaching—an honest effort on the part of 
the teacher to strive against indoctrination—will, more and 
more, become the gauge of success in teaching. 


Mr. Cartwright reported that a number of adult educa- 
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tion projects throughout the counerye initiated or assisted 
by the association, will be continued. Among these are the 
forums held in public schools of Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Springfield, Mass., the National Occupational Conference, 
the Institute of Rural Economics at Rutgers University and 
the experiment for training teachers and leaders for adult 
groups at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Two Years to Grow 
UeeT, in a welter of conflicting opinion and amend- 


ment, California’s health insurance bill (see May 
Survey Midmonthly, page 143) has been dropped by the 
wayside for further study. It had passed several significant 
milestones, chief among them the unprecedented action of 
the California Medical Association in approving the com- 
pulsory health-insurance principle. The Senate Committee 
which sponsored the bill is continued, with two additional 
members, to report again in 1937, and an analogous com- 
mittee has been appointed in the Assembly. The confusion 
in this spring’s discussion of health insurance is at least in 
part the outcome of a virtue: effort by its sponsors, chief 
among them Senator E. H. Tickle, to carry the support of 
the doctors along with that of the public. In a state where 
there already has been such extensive experimentation in 
organized medical service, it was inevitable that shades of 
opinion should differ even among advocates of health insur- 
ance, and that the problem of a fair common ground should 
be intricate. One of the most encouraging episodes in this 
spring’s campaign was the public support of compulsory 
health insurance by the leaders of the state’s outstanding 
voluntary health-insurance organization —the Ross-Loos 
Medical Group in Los Angeles (see June Survey Graphic, 
page 300.) A two years’ interval in consideration of the 
step gives a needed opportunity for fuller education of both 
the public and the profession and for adjustment of neces- 
sarily differing points of view within them. 


First Hand Testimony 


H OWARD University is emerging as the lens through 
which is focussing much of the country’s best thinking 
on current problems of racial minorities. Government ex- 
perts, labor organizers, share-croppers, social, economic and 
political leaders, educators and Negro workers joined in a 
clinic-conference in Washington in May on the position of 
the Negro in the national economic crisis. The conference 
was held under the auspices of the Joint Committee on 
National Recovery, and the Division of Social Sciences of 
the university, Prof. Alain Locke, chairman. 

Aiming to present factually the economic plight of the 
Negro masses under today’s recovery program, the confer- 
ence brought out some of the discrepancies in the application 
of the New Deal to the Negro domestic, farm and industrial 
laborer. Government ears, officially invited ones from the 
Departments of the Interior, Labor and Agriculture, were 
treated to first-hand testimony on conditions and grievances 
at a symposium where Negro workers and farmers told their 
personal experiences under the New Deal. 

An earlier meeting in April, under university auspices. 
paved the way for the May conference by defining some of 
the problems of minority groups, especially those of Jews and 
Negroes. A further conference and publication of all the 
proceedings will round out the discussions. 
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Fireworks Ahead! 


HAT epidemics of Fourth-of-July injuries and fires can be 

controlled as we control typhoid is clear in the records of 
cities which have tried. In 1930, for example, Bridgeport, Conn., 
counted up 211 Fourth-of-July accidents, and its neighbor, New 
Haven, 143. That year Bridgeport adopted an ordinance pro- 
hibiting the sale and use of fireworks, while New Haven re- 
jected a similar measure. When the next Independence Day 
rolled around Bridgeport’s casualties had dropped to 7, but 
New Haven’s rose to 152. In New York City the Departments 
of Health, Fire and Police have joined hands in the past four 
years to prevent “bootlegging” of fireworks in defiance of city 
ordinances, with gratifying results in saving lives and prevent- 
ing fires. The National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
Inc., which long has stressed the dangers of accidents from fire- 
works, points out that control of the manufacture of fireworks 
and education of the public must implement local legislation. 
The Society (50 West 50 Street, New York City) has avail- 
able upon request a poster, “Thousands Injured in Fourth of 
July Celebration.” 


Instructing Syphilitic Patients 


Bass in clinics and private practice one of the most difficult 
aspects of the treatment of syphilis is to keep the patient 
under care for the necessarily long period required to protect 
him, his family and the community. To test the assumption that 
the patient’s failure to realize the importance of care is a factor 
in the large percentage of patients “lost” prematurely, experi- 
mental studies of clinic instruction have been made in New York 
City at one of the syphilis clinics of the Department of Health 
and at Bellevue Hospital. As reported in the bulletin of the US 
Public Health Service, Venereal Disease Information (Vol. 16, 
No. 3: The Value of Instructing the Syphilis Patient, by M. J. 
Exner, M.D.), these studies show clearly that the average num- 
ber of treatments was greater and that patients lapsed less often 
and less promptly when they had systematic instruction by a 
qualified social worker than when they received advice only on 
admission or casual explanations during the course of their treat- 
ment. It was believed that results would have been even more 
striking if there had been an opportunity for wholly private, 
individual talks. Though the physician’s authority makes his 
advice to patients essential, it is believed that instruction should 
be given also by some other specially-qualified person in the 
clinic, in privacy and away from the pressure of time and work 
in the treatment room. The USPHS and others have pointed 
out repeatedly that frank and widespread public education in 
this field also is essential if the present slow tempo of venereal 
disease control is to be accelerated. Patients entering the clinic 
showed an appalling ignorance of the nature and dangers of 
syphilitic infection. 


A College School of Nursing 


yViadgenl and promising experiment in nursing education is an- 
nounced by Russell Sage College at Troy, N. Y., in asso- 
ciation with the Albany Hospital and Albany Medical College. 
Starting this fall, highschool graduates with acceptable credits 
will be able to embark on a four-year course combining both 
general college work and professional education and leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Nursing. The first 
year is to be spent in residence at the college and devoted 
chiefly to studies in the physical and social sciences, with 
a short period of orientation at Albany Hospital. The second 
and third years are spent in residence at the hospital, cen- 
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tered around the principles and practice of nursing and medi- 
cal science, while weekly seminars carry on scientific and cul- 
tural subjects started at the college. During most of the 
fourth year the student again is back in the college dormitory. 
That year completes clinical training at the hospital, provides 
for experience in public-health nursing in the community, and 
rounds out the academic work. Students of course share in 
athletics, dramatics and other college activities. During the 
two college years a charge of $805 a year is made for tuition, 
board and room, and student activities fees; some scholarships 
are available. During the two years at the Hospital, students 
earn enough to meet tuition and living costs. With the start of 
this plan Albany ‘Hospital ceases to admit students to its 
present three-year school of nursing, and the hospital will be 
staffed with graduate nurses for the major part of the bed- 
side nursing and with ward helpers to carry on maid service. 
For the catalogue and a most attractive illustrated brochure, 
A New Profession for the College Woman, address the 
Director of Admissions, School of Nursing, Russell Sage Col- 
lege, Troy, N. Y. 


Hospitals Ahoy! 


A the result of a cooperative survey sponsored by public 
relief and welfare agencies and supervised by the Health 
Division of the Council of Social Agencies, Chicago knows 
it has an ample number of hospital beds. It also knows that 
in 1933 there was an average of 6,000 empty beds in non- 
government hospitals, nearly twice as many empty there as 
are provided in the whole of Cook County Hospital. In less 
than 25 years hospital facilities have more than doubled in 
Chicago—while population increased 60 percent—without a co- 
ordinated plan. There are too many beds for paying patients, 
too few for those unable to pay. The recent increase in hospital 
facilities, largely in non-government institutions, probably has 
been due, among other motives, to the desire of doctors to have 


Pertinent Publications 


STATE HOSPITALS IN THE DEPRESSION. A Survey of the 
Effects of the Economic Crisis on the Operation of Institutions for 
the Mentally Ill in the United States. Conducted by the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. Report prepared by Paul O. Komora, 
assisted by Mary Augusta Clark and Ralph A, Pierson. 126 pp. 
Price 50 cents of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc., 
50 West 50 Street, New York. 


A NATIONAL stock-taking (See May Survey Midmonthly, 
p. 148) which brings both reassurance and warning. 


THREE FAMILY NARRATIVES. For Use in Parent Education 
Groups. By George K. Pratt, M.D. Parent Education Monograph 
II, National Council of Parent Education, Inc. 75 pp. Price to non 
members, 75 cents, of the Council, 60 East 42 Street, New York. 


A piscussion of problems of study-group leadership is 
prefixed to these vivid narratives of friction and fun in 
family life by a psychiatrist who recently was assistant 
medical director of The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. 


SAN FRANCISCO CANCER SURVEY. Ninth and Final Report. 
By Frederick L. Hoffman, Consulting Statistician, The Prudential 
Life Insurance Company of America, Newark, N. J. 147 pp. Copies 
of this and of earlier publications of the survey are available on 
request addressed to the author. 


A STATISTICAL study with particular reference to San 
Francisco but dealing also with many other localities in 
this country and abroad. 


THE SCIENTIST LOOKS AT THE EMOTIONALLY UNSTABLE 
CHILD: Part I, by Temple S. Fay, M.D., and A. S. Blumgarten, 
M.D. Child Research Clinic Series, Vol. 1, No. 3. The Child Re- 
search Clinic of The Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa, 


Two lectures on Behavior Problems of Children; The 
Importance of Training and Conditioning and The En- 
docrine Aspects of the Emotionally Unstable Child, to 
be followed by publication of others from the series of 
conferences of which they were a part. 
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more staff appointments available, and the desire of individuals 
or groups to further leadership and prestige. “Both philanthropy 
and bond-houses contributed funds for this expansion.” Along 
with the resulting crisis in hospital finance, there is an insuf- 
ficiency of clinic service and an almost complete.dearth of facili- 
ties for convalescent and chronic care. Possibilities for financing 
both hospitals and clinics include voluntary gifts and endow- 
ments (probably limited to a few institutions); “group hos- 
pitalization” plans; and use of tax funds as a temporary or 
conceivably a permanent method of financing non-government 
institutions. A general summary of the Chicago survey has been 
reprinted from the April bulletin of the American Hospital 
Association, by The Council of Social Agencies, 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Detailed tables and discussion also 
are to be had from the Council, price 30 cents. 

With a grant of $40,000 from the Carnegie Corporation and 
the sponsorship of the United Hospital Fund, The : Hospital 
Survey of New York has started a study of organized efforts 
for the care of the sick of the metropolis with Haven Emer- 
son, M.D., as director of study and Gertrude Sturges, M.D., 
as assistant. Some 576 institutions and agencies will be con- 
sidered in an analysis of the place and the interrelationships of 
hospitals, public and voluntary, outpatient services, convales- 
cent homes and institutions for chronic care, visiting-nurse 
services, medical-social service and organized service for the 
care of the sick in their homes as parts of an integrated whole. 
The survey will embrace the metropolitan area within a radius 
about New York City itself, and will think ahead toward a 
possible population of 18 million people in 1965. 


Doctors for Drivers? 


RY a three-way attack to prevent traffic deaths, the Day- 

ton, Ohio, Division of Health suggests. The basic ap- 
proach, the Division believes, is medical and should be made 
under the health department. It should include examination 
of drivers to determine their physical and mental fitness to 
operate cars, and investigation of the causes of accidents, based 
on principles such as are used in making epidemiological sur- 
veys. It is not believed that strict medical examination would 
prevent large numbers of people’from driving cars. Properly 
performed, however, it would make it possible to grade drivers, 
and to give limited licenses to persons with certain physical 
handicaps, restricting the conditions under which they might 
drive. The second principle is engineering: a traffic engineer 
should be attached to the health department or the police de- 
partment to plan traffic regulation and routes, make investiga- 
tions, study car-control and head a car-inspection service. The 
third approach is through police functions. These are impor- 
tant and irreplaceable. “It is just getting the cart before the 
horse to make them exclusive or paramount.” 


Tue 1934 Health Conservation Contest, in which the US 
Chamber of Commerce and the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation cooperate, gives health-department laurels in their re- 
spective population classes to Baltimore, Md.; Newark, N. J.; 
Pasadena, Calif.; Hackensack, N. J., and Palo Alto, Calif. 
Honorable mention went to many others, and special awards to 
previous winners, including Brookline, Mass.; Detroit, Mich. ; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; New Haven, Conn., and Syracuse, N. Y. 
A rural contest also was organized for the first time with the 
support of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, 
Mich. In their respective geographic divisions the following 
full-time county health services won firsts: Catteraugus and 
Westchester Counties, N. Y., which were tied in the north- 
eastern division; Kent County, Md.; Glynn County, Ga.; 
Woodbury County, Ia.; El Paso County, Tex.; and San Joa- 


-quin Health District, Calif. 


SraTE boards for milk control, similar to public-utility com- 
missions, have been set up in fifteen states, according to the 
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YOU CAN BE SURE 
OF THE BEST 


IF YOU EAT STARCHES, 
MEATS, SWEETS-Read This: 


Much of the so-called “indigestion” from 
which so many people suffer, is often merely 
“acid stomach.” A condition said to be brought 
on by the many acid-forming foods which make 
up our modern diets, such as starches, meats, 
sweets. 

A simple way to relieve “acid stomach,” 
is to take a little Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia after meals. Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia quickly and safely neutralizes the 
excess acids in the stomach and relieves 
the distress. 


PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia 


GENUING 


= PHILLIPS = 


For Troubles || 
tue toAcid | 


Member N.B.A. 


MERCUROCHROME 


H. W. & D. 
An Effective Antiseptic 


This Seal denotes acceptance of Mercurochrome for 
New and Non-official Remedies by the Council on 
Pharmacy & Chemistry of the American Medical 
Association. 


Literature on Request 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 


American Legislators’ Association, and at least seventeen others 
have them on the 1935 legislative calender. In all but one state, 
Delaware, such boards are a product of the past two years. 
Set up primarily to regulate prices and trade practices, some 
boards recognize a consumer interest, such as that in New 
Jersey, which may hold hearings inviting producers, consumers, 
health officials and others to submit information on any milk 
problem. 


App to concrete and official advice on how-to-do-it: The Family 
Survey as a Method of Studying Rural Health Problems, by 
Elliott H. Pennell, Assistant Statistician, United States Public 
Health Service, Public Health Reports, Vol. 50, No. 7; and 
Purpose and Function of School Health Records, by Earl E. 
Kleinschmidt, M.D., Department of Hygiene and Public Health, 
University of Michigan, in the same publication, Vol. 50, No. 9. 
Public Health Reports, the weekly bulletin of the United States 
Public Health Service, may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., five cents a copy, $2 a year. 


INDIANA gained in the last legislative session a long-urged law 
permitting counties and cities to employ full-time health officers, 
and making it possible for a county, city, or group of counties 
to club together to get the benefits of full-time health service. 
A health officer “shall be legally qualified to practice medicine, 
suitably trained in sanitary science and his qualifications shall 
be satisfactory to the State Board of Health.” 
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SOCIAL PRACTICE 


Youth Tells Its Needs 


Sop in New Jersey was recently tried, found guilty 
on five counts and placed on a year’s probation by youth 
groups of Maplewood and the Oranges which, with all the 
ceremony of legal procedure, brought formal charges against 
their environment. ‘The trial, which extended through three 
evening sessions, was presided over by a judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas. Counsel for both sides used all the arts of 
direct and cross-examination to bring out facts of the needs 
of youth in the community. 

The defendant, Society, was found guilty, by the jury of 
employing young workers at starvation wages, of inadequate 
instruction for and enforced delays in marriage, of surround- 
ing youth with moral hazards and of several lesser charges. 
It was cleared, however, of failing to give proper support to 
youth agencies and of obstructing employment through inade- 
quate vocational training, racial prejudice and inadequate place- 
ment service. 

The trial, which was under the auspices of the Youth Week 
Committee of the Council of Social Agencies, attracted such 
serious attention in the community that soon after it occurred 
committees were formed to study the improvement of the con- 
ditions of which the young people complained. ‘The police de- 
partment took immediate steps to remove obscene material 
from newsstands. 


An Army of Children 


HE 36,780 children who came under the care of seventy- 
two agencies of the Catholic Charities, Archdiocese of 
New York, during 1934 were beneficiaries of an increasingly 
thoughtful and specialized program of services, described in 
the 1934 annual report, recently issued. 

A downward trend in the number of children removed from 
their own homes because of destitution is attributed to the 
force for family solidarity inherent in the vast sums of public 
money now poured into home relief. A total of 12,508 children 
reported in Catholic institutions in the Archdiocese of New 
York in December 1933 had decreased, a year later, to 11,683. 
A trend towards higher age levels of children remaining in 
institutions because of lessened industrial opportunity has added 
importance to vocational training programs. Vocational oppor- 
tunity classes have been developed for retarded pupils, supple- 
mented by a traveling clinic for study and placement in such 
classes. 

Foster parents were provided during 1934 for 5700 children 
by three large boarding and placing agencies, the Catholic Home 
Bureau, New York Foundling Hospital and New York Catho- 
lic Protectory. The Foundling Hospital which conducts the 
largest private boarding agency in the United States, has re- 
cently studied its program, with the result of a change in ad- 
mission policies, a new study department and new approach to 
the acceptance of boarding homes. The Catholic Home Bureau 
is demonstrating a program of boarding care for. children with 
special health handicaps, such as diabetes and cardiac conditions. 


No More Emergency Campaigns 


i was pondering central financing for its charities 
in the ’80’s. “A system of receiving contributions for 
different charities at one central office” had already been proved 
in England according to an article in The Transcript, approxi- 
mate date 1883, discussing possibilities for such a plan in Bos- 
ton. The venerable news story, which was dug out by the 
Family Welfare Society of Boston, as the subject developed 
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1935 urgency, gave a “volunteer’s” estimates that 5672 con- 
tributors made up the total number of individuals supporting 
Boston’s then total of thirty-six agencies. Gifts in 1883 aver- 
aged $19.40. 

But it was not until April 1935, after many decades of all 
manner of money-raising experience, topped off by three years 
of hastily set up joint emergency campaigns that Boston finally 
got under way towards a continuous, central financing agency. 
It took the initiative of a harassed Citizen’s Committee, a 
special Study Committee of the Council of Social Agencies, the 
expert report of Ralph Blanchard of Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., and delegate votes from all agencies of the Coun- 
cil finally to launch-the project. 

An organization committee, Arthur G. Rotch, chairman, has 
entrusted the final shape and form of the central-financing 
plan to a sub-committee with Charles M. Rogerson as chair- 
man and Ralph Blanchard as adviser. Their proposal must 
in turn be submitted for adoption to the membership of the 
Council of Social Agencies. Meantime, anticipating possible 
delays in final jelling of the plan to end emergency campaigns, 
a second sub-committee, Samuel H. Wolcott,’ chairman, has 
been given authority to proceed with appointment of a cam- 
paign chairman, a_permanent paid secretary and the staff neces- 
sary to get under way for 1936, 


Family Societies Carry On 


i the nine largest Ohio cities are a fair sample of the coun- 
try no one, it seems, need worry much about the stability 
of the private family-service agencies in spite of the transfer 
of unemployment relief to public auspices. The Canton, O., 
Welfare Federation recently queried the nine cities to discover 
the status of their private family agencies supported through 
their community funds. It asked: 

Are you maintaining a private family-service agency through 
the fund or has all family relief been absorbed by the public de- 
partment? If you have such an agency has it been maintained 
throughout the depression or is it a reestablishment? Is it financed 
entirely through the Fund for administrative, service and relief 
expenses, or is it on a cooperative basis providing the client with 
service while the public agency supplies all, or most, of the neces- 


Various Pamphlets 


NARRATIVE OF ACHIEVEMENT IN COMMUNITY PLAN- 
NING, Bulletin No. 81, Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
155 East 44 Street, New York. Price to non-members $1. 


Presents evidence of improvement in social machinery 
and program gathered from eighteen community chest 
cities and describes improvements brought about in local 
relief programs through community leadership. Interest- 
ing material handicapped by lack of an index. 


WELFARE, RELIEF AND RECOVERY LEGISLATION, FED- 
ERAL AND STATE, 1933-34, by Marietta Stevenson and Susan 
Posanski. Distributed by the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion through Public |Administration Service, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. Price 25 cents. 


A brief useful digest, classified and tabulated, of the re- 
cent unusual activity in the fields mentioned. 


THE JEWISH FAMILY SOCIETY AND ITS RELATION TO 
THE PUBLIC AGENCY. A study made and distributed by 
the National Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds 
and the Bureau of Jewish Social Research, 71 West 47 Street, 
New York, Free on request. 


Analysis of public-private agency relationships in forty- 
three cities, based upon questionnaires and correspondence. 


THE FUTURE PLACE OF THE PRIVATE AO ae by Hyman 


Kaplan. Reprint from March 1933 Jewish Social Service 
terly, 71 West 47 Street, New York. 


Thorough-going practical and philosophical treatment of 
this lively problem, exploding certain popular fallacies 
and offering sound suggestions. 
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sary relief? If the private family agency has gone out of existence 
do you contemplate restablishing it? 

Replies from Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Day- 
ton, Springfield, Toledo, Warren and Youngstown showed that 
Canton is the only city in Ohio with a population over 100,000 
which is not maintaining at least a small private case-working 
family organization. The Toledo agency lapsed for a time but 
is now reestablished 

Among conclusions drawn by the Canton Federation are: 

Case work and rehabilitative service by a private agency, with 
the major portion of the relief from the public agency, seems to 


be working reasonably well. However it is apparent that the 


private agency must have sufficient funds to be able to give sup- 
plemental relief and to maintain independence of action. 

Under the announced plans of the FERA the so-called unem- 
ployables will be turned back to local responsibility. This does not 
necessarily mean private responsibility but it will undoubtedly 
call for case-work service. 

We do not believe that we can keep faith with our community 
fund contributors without the services and the resources of a 
private family agency. 


After the Institution 


I NCREASED responsibility is thrown on the community and 
kits corrective agencies in a recent report on institutional 
treatment of delinquent boys by Alida C. Bowler and Ruth S. 
Bloodgood of the US Children’s Bureau, listed as publication 
No. 228. (Price 25 cents from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C.) This is Part One of the findings of an 
intensive study, plans for which were laid by Agnes K. Hanna 
of the Bureau and Harrison A. Dobbs of Chicago University. 
In directing attention to community responsibility, the report 
says: 

It is most unreasonable and absurd to expect a young and inex- 
perienced boy, even after good response to training in the pro- 
tected life of the institution to return to an uncorrected home or 
community condition and to succeed, without special help, in re- 
sisting the destructive influences there. Yet that is exactly 
what many state institutions are expecting. 

History, growth and plan of five selected institutions for 
delinquent boys are reviewed in detail, but no attempt is made 
to suggest a complete set of minimum standards since “it would 
be difficult to agree on standards applicable to all states.” Em- 
phasis is laid on the growing trend towards individualization of 
treatment. The study concludes that that institution approaches 
the ideal which manages to combine excellence of plant and 
equipment with a preponderance of personnel richly endowed 
with the capacity to influence boys. 

The second part of the study will contain analyses of 75'l 
histories of boys who had been released from institutions five 
years or more prior to the study and will aim to show the 
extent of their economic and social adjustment. 


AN INCREASE of 40 percent in requests made of the National 
Recreation Association consultation service in 1934, over 1933, 
is cited in the organization’s last report as evidence of stimu- 
lated public demand for organized recreation, resulting from 
shortened—or lacking—working time. It is estimated that 
ten million urban children are still without playgrounds and 
that neighborhood playing fields are only about 30 percent 
adequate. 


Younc New Yorkers will find in the 1935 Directory of Oppor- 
tunities for Vocational Training in New York City all that 
can be assembled in the way of practical information concern- 
ing where to put their money—and time—in preparation for 
their working years. General information is given concerning 
reliable schools for vocations ranging from air-conditioning and 
bartending through refrigeration and X-ray technique. Fifty 
cents, from the Vocational Service for Juniors, 122 East 25 
Street, New York. 
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POAT TON 


Free Speech at College 


IOLATION of academic freedom is charged by many stu- 

dents and faculty members at Connecticut State College, 
and by church and civic groups throughout the state, following 
a recent action taken by the board of trustees of the institution. 
On April 12, a meeting was held on the campus at which a 
student committee invited a representative of the Committee 
on Militarism in Education to speak on The Drift Toward 
War: Can It Be Stopped? In the course of his address, the 
speaker referred to the ROTC as “an agency through which 
the youth of America is being innoculated with a psychology 
of militarism.” At its next meeting, the college board of trus- 
tees adopted two resolutions, the first reaffirming the college 
policy of compulsory training, the second declaring: 

That any formal public agitations or formal public discussions 
on the campus promoted by individuals on the college staff or in- 
dividual students, which reflect upon the college military training 
or instruction will subject such individuals to cause for removal. 

Protests to President McCracken of Connecticut State Col- 
lege and to Governor Cross urge that the second resolution be 
rescinded by the board, since it promises to result in the in- 
fringement of the constitutional rights of free speech, free press 
and free assemblage of both students and faculty members. 


Travelling Seminar 


IRST-HAND experience in problems of industry and 
agriculture is offered “religious, educational and social 
leaders” by the National Religion and Labor Foundation (304 
Crown Street, New Haven) through a 30-day travelling social- 
problems seminar. The seminar will begin with a two-day 


‘ conference at Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, 


July 8-9. It will then cover an itinerary of several hundred 
miles, visiting places where industrial and agricultural prob- 
lems are acute. Special attention will be given to public utili- 
ties, milk, coal, steel, oil and textiles. It will be the distinct 
purpose of the seminar “‘to consider all sides of industrial con- 
flict and see the facts as they really are.” The seminar will 
end with a one-day conference to review and evaluate the ex- 
perience, “to consider the place of education and religion in the 
achievement of economic justice, and plan programs of intel- 
ligent social action.” Bucknell offers either graduate or under- 
graduate credit for the work of the seminar, though “students 
of the problems of our social order’’ not interested in credits are 
invited to join. 


Education and the CCC 


EVEN specialists in vocational education have been ap- 
pointed by John W. Studebaker, US Commissioner of 
Education, to prepare manuals and teaching outlines for ad- 
visers and teachers in CCC camps who desire them. The com- 
mittee was organized at the request of C. §. Marsh, until re- 
cently educational director, as a result of widespread interest in 
vocational education in the camps, and the lack of appropriate 
teaching material. The group will work for three months in 
the Office of Education under the direction of J. C. Wright, 
assistant US commissioner of Education. Material on fourteen 
vocations will be prepared, including forestry, auto repair, auto 
electricity, carpentry, elementary bridge construction, photog- 
raphy, radio servicing, elementary surveying and cooking. 
Robert Fechner, director of Emergency Conservation Work, 
recently announced that during January a total of 167,003 CCC 
men had voluntarily participated in the educational program 
of the camps. This number amounted to 53 percent of the 
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total number of CCC men enrolled during the month, and 
represented a new peak for attendance in the educational 
courses. A survey of the courses taught in the camps in Jan- 
uary showed that 43 percent of the subjects were vocational. 
Of the balance, 18 percent were on the elementary, 32 per- 
cent on the highschool, 5 percent on the college level. Nearly 
2400 illiterates among these young Americans were being 
taught to read and write and solve simple arithmetic problems. 


Children and Radio 


EW standards for its children’s programs are «announced 
N by the Columbia Broadcasting System, to go into effect 
July 30. Eight themes are to be banned: 

The exalting as modern heroes of gangsters, criminals, and rack- 
eteers; disrespect for parental or other proper authority glorified 
or encouraged; cruelty, greed and selfishness as worthy motiva- 
tions; programs that arouse harmful nervous reactions; conceit, 
smugness, sense of superiority over others less fortunate; reck- 
lessness and abandon falsely identified with a healthy spirit of 
adventure; unfair exploitation of others for personal gain; dis- 
honesty or deceit made appealing or attractive to the child. 

These standards for children’s radio programs fairly meet 
many of the objections urged by educators and parents, as 
summarized by Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg of the Child Study 
Association in her stimulating discussion of Radio and the 
Child at a winter meeting of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal Science in Philadelphia. "Two criticisms made by Mrs. 
Gruenberg are not covered by Columbia’s new policies. One 
was the bad grammar and faulty pronounciation heard in many 
of the children’s programs. Further, Mrs. Gruenberg held 
that 
: . no excuse can be found for impressing children with 
their obligation to promote the sales of the merchandise advertised 
by the sponsors of the program which they like. 


School Inequalities 


HE argument for federal aid to education is eloquently 

made in many pictures and few words in School Money 
in Black and White, published by the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
based on statistical data assembled by a committee of the Na- 
tional Conference on Fundamental Problems in the Education 
of Negroes, called by the US Office of Education in May, 1934. 
Focussed on problems in the South, the pamphlet shows the 
inequality of opportunity open to children in this relatively 
poor area, as compared with children in certain other sections 


Surveys and Studies 


CONSERVATION OF RADIO RESOURCES, by Henry Lee Ew- 
bank. Wisconsin State Owned Station WHA, Madison, Wis. 


The argument for non-commercial radio as presented at 
the hearings of the Federal Communications Commission 
by a spokesman for an outstanding experiment in that 
field. 


A NEW PLAN FOR EDUCATION IN LIBERAL ARTS. Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University, New York, 


The announcement of a new freshman-sophomore curric- 
ulum is also a stimulating analysis of “the responsibility 


of the college to the community, and its responsibility to 
the student.” 
COMMUNITY PROGRAMS FOR SUMMER PLAY SCHOOLS, 


by LeRoy E. Bowman, Child Study Association of America. 221 
West 57 Street, New York. Price 35 cents. 


Vacation projects in experimental education and crea- 
tive recreation, with conclusions and suggestions. 


SCHOOLS IN THE STORY OF CULTURE, by Charles A. Beard 
and William G. Carr. National Education Association, 1201 16 
Street, N.W., Washington. Price 25 cents. Quantity rates. 

A pamphlet reprint of a series of articles from the Jour- 


nal of the NEA on the history of the school. 
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of the country. Thus the average school expenditures per pupil 
enrolled was $99 for the country as a whole (1930 figures) but 
$35.42 in the South, though “the South invests in public educa- 
tion an even larger percentage of her taxes and her total wealth 
than many other parts of the country.” But this report also 
makes vivid the “shocking difference between the amounts 
provided for white and Negro children.’ ‘Thus while the 
average school expenditure per southern child was $35.42, the 
average for each white child was $44.31, for each Negro child, 
$12.57. The value of school property per pupil enrolled is 
$242 for the United States, $123 for the South, $157 for each 
southern white child, $37 for each southern Negro child. The 
report concludes: __ 

It may be fair in a democracy to expect the richer centers and 
sections to share the educational burden of the country as a 
whole. A national equalization of school expenditures would 
greatly benefit the poorer states. However, before those states 
can justify such an allotment, they must in fairness equalize the 
use of school funds in their own systems. 

The booklet may be obtained without charge from the Fund, 
at 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, or Cotton States Building, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Adults in Search of a School 


A REPORT of its second year’s activities by the New York 
Adult Education Council (222 Fourth Avenue, New 
York) makes clear the mounting demand for adult-education 
opportunities and the value of a clearing house of information 
in a metropolitan area. In 1934 a total of 8015 inquiries were 
handled, with an expectancy of about 10,000 inquiries during 
1935. For January, the number was over 2000 and for the 
first half of February nearly 1300. A file study of the in- 
quiries received from July through December, 1934, showed 
a few more inquiries from women than from men, the majority 
of the inquirers in the 20-24 age group, and the great majority 
concerned with occupational instruction. "There were 2249 
inquiries in this field. The next largest number (745) were on 
human relations, and the third (580) on the arts. In an at- 
tempt to find out what use was made by inquirers of ‘the in- 
formation given, double postcards were sent to 600 individuals 
who had asked advice during October and November. Of those 
replying, 49 percent had registered in the offerings of which 
they learned through the service. “Numerous very penetrating 
reasons given by those who had not registered are now the sub- 
ject of further study.” During the present year the Council 
plans to publish a directory of “the more permanent education 
offerings of the area.” 


THE National Educational Association (1201 16 Street, N. W., 
Washington) offers a revision of the teacher-tenure bibliog- 
raphy first published in 1930. It deals with legal and judicial 
issues centering around the rights of teachers in their positions. 


Statistical studies of teacher turnover and the like are not 
included. 


Tue delegate assembly of the United Parents Associations of 
Greater New York (152 West 42 Street) recently went on 
record unanimously in favor of a permanent program of fed- 


- eral aid to education, “provided that such federal aid be ad- 


ministered by the states, that education continue to be controlled 
by the states, and that its purpose be to equalize educational 
opportunity throughout the nation.” 


Tue North American Conference of the New Education Fel- 
lowship will be held in Mexico City, August 26-31. In addition 
to a stimulating conference program and visits to points of 
tourist interest, the conference offers opportunity to see at first 
hand the famous rural schools of Mexico. Information from 
the Progressive Education Association, 716 Jackson Place, 
Washington. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND COMMUNITY ACTION 


This department is an emergency information ° 
service to public officials and to members, 


JOANNA C. COLCORD 


executives and supervisors of citizens’ com- 
mittees. News of interesting developments will 


RUSSELL H. KURTZ 


be gratefully received by the editors, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 Street, New York 


Trouble in Illinois 


S this goes to press, the impasse in Illinois has been broken 
through belated action of the legislature. It was incon- 
ceivable that the relief stations could remain closed, the million 
and a quarter persons dependent on them remain uncared for, 
without something giving way somewhere. FERA stood ready 
with $9 million a month, to be dropped into the state’s lap 
whenever the legislature might appropriate $3 million a month 
to go with it. Governor Horner insisted that an increase in 
the sales tax (from 2 to 3 percent) was the way to raise the 
needed $3 million: the legislature balked at the proposal. Mean- 
while relief was suspended, hunger demonstrations occurred, and 
suffering closed in upon one-sixth of the state’s population. 

Why should a crisis of this magnitude be allowed to develop 
in a civilized society in the year 1935, sixth year of the depres- 
sion? The answer may be found in a number of factors, none 
of them creditable to the American “genius” for democratic 
government: 

Pouitics. The governor chose to have the sales tax measure intro- 
duced as an emergency bill despite the fact that regular measures 
require fewer votes for passage than emergency measures. Ap- 
parent reason—to share the onus for unpopular legislation with 
political opponents. 

REBELLION. A bitter anti-administration fight has been waging in 
Illinois for months, with a hostile press bombarding the New Deal 
and its offspring, federally controlled relief. There is rebellion 
against being told by Washington what to do and what not to 
do in the granting of aid. The legislature thinks it has been too 
supine in the past and is defending its ego. 

PrRovINcIALISM. The down-staters are convinced that the up-staters 
(which means Chicago) are wild relief spenders and believe that 
it is time to call a halt on them. “Too much social work: too fancy 
relief standards” is their cry. 

Penury. “If we hold out, Hopkins will capitulate and we'll be 
money ahead” seemed to be an unspoken belief among some of the 
legislators. “Not a red cent until you come through with your 
share” said Hopkins. 

Ponitics AGAIN. Underlying it all is the thwarted desire of the 
politician to get in on “the cut” of jobs which accompany the huge 
expenditure for relief. The IERC has kept the politician away from 
his plums: “off with its head.” 

“The cost of this deadlock,” says Helen Cody Baker in the 
News Letter of the Chicago Council of Social Agencies, “falls, 
as costs so often fall, on those who have neither the power to 
end it nor the ability to pay.” 


Subsistence Gardens 


A STUDY of state garden reports just released by the FERA 
shows that the projects are divided into three main types: 
the small subsistence garden in the back yard or on some near- 
by plot, worked by the individual primarily for the needs of 
his family; the community garden, usually of considerable area, 
located in or near urban centers and subdivided into small 
plots for individual care by relief clients; and quantity-pro- 
duction tracts, located in favorable producing sections of states 
and worked by relief labor, the yield from which is stored, 
canned, or otherwise processed for distribution to relief clients. 

Most state relief administrations provide expert supervision 
and guidance in planting, cultivation, and care. Seeds are gen- 
erally supplied, together with fertilizer where needed. Portable 
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and stationary canning plants are operated as the usual prac- 
tice, but in some states home canning is emphasized, because 
of its value in training and instructing those unskilled in this 
useful domestic art. 

The number of gardens included in last year’s national pro- 
gram exceeded 1,820,000, total acreage being 398,600. About 
2,400,000 families were supplied with vegetables. Total cost 
of garden plus canning programs, exclusive of relief labor ex- 
pended, was a little over $8 million, but products secured from 
them were valued at nearly $37 million. 

With this year’s subsistence-garden programs just going into 
the action phase in many states, precise figures on total acre- 
age are unavailable. However, the FERA survey warrants the 
prediction that subsistence gardens this year will represent a 
substantial increase over 1934 both in number of individual 
plots and in total area. 


Intra-State Transiency 
IFFERENCES in relief standards between the federal 


transient program and local standards in states where 
relief is low and social resources lacking have resulted in an 
increased pull toward the cities where transient centers are 
located. People come in from the country to get needed medical 
care, hunt jobs, or secure better living conditions, and are there 
taken care of as federal transients. This perfectly natural in- 
crease in transiency has caused much concern to some state 
relief administrators, while in other states it is felt to be of 
little moment where residents of the state receive care within 
its borders, especially if federal funds are largely supporting 
the entire relief program. 

In Alabama, the intra-state transients have been reduced 
from 517 to forty-eight since last August by a policy adopted by 
the state transient division of supplementing the relief avail- 
able in the counties to the families returned to their places of 
residence. 

The South Dakota ERA families with a state residence must 
be cared for by the counties in which they are actually living. 
If it is desirable for social reasons that a family be returned 
to its county of origin, arrangements to this end may be made 
between the two county administrations; but the relief must 
be met by the county in which the family was living when it 
applied for relief. No legal residence can be gained while the 
family is in receipt of federal relief. 


The Ugly Head of Politics 


ECENT happenings in the Democratic South cause fears 
among those close to the relief picture that the FERA’s 
immunity from political pressure may be nearing its end. In 
Louisiana, Harry W. Early was sent in as federal relief admin- 
istrator in October, 1933. Even his antagonists say that he ac- 
complished the seeming impossibility of delivering a completely 
impartial relief administration, without conflict with Senator 
Huey Long’s machine. That astute dictator, indeed, realizing 
the potential danger of mixing relief and politics, had legisla- 
tion passed entrusting state funds for relief to the federal 
administration under Mr. Early. (See The Survey, February, 
1935, page 56.) 
In April 1935, however, Senator Long attempted to secure 
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control of federal public works expenditures by securing the 
passage in the state legislature of bills creating a State Bond 
and Tax Board, with himself at the head, without the approval 
and supervision of which no state or local funds may be spent 
on public works in Lowisiana. This precipitated open warfare 
with the federal authorities, and seemingly as a gesture of de- 
fiance in Senator Long’s direction, an avowed anti-Long man 
with no relief experience was put in as state administrator, 
supplanting Mr. Early on one day’s notice. 

In South Carolina, attempts by FERA regional workers to 
bring down an overlarge administrative payroll resulted in 
offending a powerful political figure in the state, and the status 
quo is being maintained. 

From Mississippi comes word through a competent observer 
in a neighboring state that the happy situation under which 
relief operations went on without interference from political 
sources is a thing of the past, and that adherents of Senator 
Bilbo claim to have a voice in deciding who shall be employed 
in administering relief. Our correspondent writes: 

. . in county after county Bilbo men and women are appearing 
in the ERA offices announcing that they are to be the new county 
relief directors. Bilbo people are busy checking the political affilia- 
tions of present relief workers. The county boards of supervisors 
are in a grand state of confusion. For several years now the relief 
workers, secure in knowing that they had FERA support, have 
been teaching them and convincing them that relief funds are not 
to be used by them to build their political fences. On the whole, 
the relief workers have been most successful in doing this. .. .But 
in spite of all the hard work that has gone into building up stand- 
ards in Mississippi, the work is threatened in order to safeguard 
Harrison’s re-election and Bilbo’s control. So far as I know there 
has been no official confirmation or denial of these rumors that 
appear almost daily in the Mississippi papers. 


Training Extended 


WE think of staff training in state relief administrations 

as exclusively an activity of the social-work division. 
Alabama, however, has begun training courses for accountants 
and engineers. ‘These courses are set up as white-collar work- 
relief projects, the men being employed on special studies and 
given experience in different jobs which will familiarize them 
with the needs and methods of the relief administration in 
these fields. 

The necessary replacements on the administrative payroll 
are made from among the trainees. The director of operations 
writes: “I feel that some of our very best men have been de- 
veloped through this method of training.” 

Arizona is conducting a training course for cooks in one of 
the men’s transient shelters at Phoenix. The men selected are 
given instruction in assembling, preparing, seasoning and serv- 
ing food, and in figuring costs and planning balanced rations. 
Men who have taken these courses will be chosen to serve as 
chefs for the portable units being developed in Arizona, and 
for replacements on the staff of permanent transient camps. 
Hospital dietetics are also taught in preparation for work at 
the sanitarium camp for tubercular transients. 

A course in general hospital training and first aid is also be- 
ing given to a selected group of transient men, in order to de- 
velop male nurses for the portable and permanent units. 


Is a Pauper a Citizen? 
4 RS New England states have recently taken steps to 


clarify the civil status of recipients of unemployment relief. 

A joint study by the Connecticut State Planning Board and 
the ERA, division of research, has established the right of 
recipients of poor relief to vote, even though no specific provi- 
sion to this effect is found in either the constitution or laws 
of that state. The report points out that in 1845, the state 
constitution was amended to remove property qualifications for 
voting, and that the present general statutes, by designating 
that “legal residence for purposes of registration or admis- 
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sion as an elector shall be in the town to which he is charge- 
able” as a recipient of relief, imply that such person is not 
disfranchised. 

New Hampshire, in an act passed in March, begs the ques- 
tion of “paupers” in receipt of state or local assistance, but 
declares that “while federal funds are available, the receipt of 
unemployment relief does not make the recipient a pauper.” 

Maine, has drawn a distinction between direct and work 
relief by amending as follows (effective next July) its act dis- 
qualifying “paupers” to vote: e i 

The fact that the money for the payment of the wages of any 
person employed by any city or town is derived from relief funds 
shall not operate to give such person the status of a pauper so that 
he shall be denied on that account the right of franchise. 

It will be recalled that a determined attempt was made 
under the old statute at the last election to disfranchise recipi- 
ents of unemployment relief in some Maine cities. The pas- 
sage of the amendment, qualified though it is, shows that 
liberalizing forces have been at work in our easternmost com- 
monwealth. 


FERA Scholarships 


O N ACCOUNT of the great need for professionally trained 
personnel in the deep South, Tulane University’s School 
of Social Work received 172 FERA trainees, the largest quota 
assigned to any training school. The first students have scat- 
tered, to return to their several states and become the trainers 
in turn of less fortunate fellow workers. One of them writes 
from Arkansas: 

‘My class has grown until now I have an attendance of from 
seventy to eighty including the case workers and case-work super- 
visors in eight counties with a clientele of 6,000. The responsibility 
and opportunity appall me. Some of these people come ninety miles 
to the class. Can you imagine how inadequate I feel? ... 

After outlining features of her course, she remarks: 

We are making a study also of the resources of the state. I am 
asking each member to report to the class the detailed information 
on how at least one of these resources may be used. I am also 
asking each student to select one case for intensive case work. ... 

“If the training plan could only be continued for another 
year,” writes one of the faculty of the Tulane School, “I am 
willing to prophesy that the FERA will have done more toward 
helping build up a professionally educated group of social 
workers in this area than has been accomplished through any 
of our past efforts.” 


Commodity Delivery 


Pe ERA of Atlanta has made a contract with a parcel- 
delivery concern in the city for the delivery directly to 
the clients’ homes of clothing and surplus commodities, thus 
obviating public distribution, relief stores, queues, and crowd- 
ing of district offices. Cost of delivery averages twelve cents 
a package for clothing, and nine cents for grocery orders. 


Ability to Work 


MONG 63,000 men transferred from home relief to work 

relief in New York City, from March to November 1933, 
2021 were referred for medical examination because they be- 
lieved themselves physically incapable. Analyzing these cases, 
Dr. Elias Orshansky, then medical examiner for the City Works 
Commission, found no instance among them of deliberate 
malingering or unexplained unwillingness to work. Some sin- 
cerely believed they had disabilities which did not exist. Others, 
especially “white-collar” men, were eager to do work beyond 
their powers. Among the 2021, there was a high incidence of 
serious heart diseases (5.4 percent,) psychoses (4.1 percent,) 
and organic diseases of the nervous system (3.5 percent,) indi- 
cating need for more detailed information since “it is probable 
that the disorders are attributable in a considerable degree to 
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economic and work conditions.” Some men were physically 
capable but unable to face changes in work because of past 
habits or lack of intelligence. Their refusal disqualified them 
and their families for relief. Dr. Orshansky believes that such 
a man and his family should not be penalized “for his social 
shortcomings, his lack of understanding or his plain stupidity.” 
Of the 2021, 9 percent were found capable of heavy labor; 11 
percent could do moderate labor, not requiring considerable 
muscular strength or use of pick and shovel; 80 percent could 
do only light work, such as that of porters or watchmen. Gen- 
erally speaking, men could not do heavy work after the age of 
fifty; among the white-collar men the deadline more usually 
was forty, and many younger failed to qualify. Many workers 
in the skilled trades, such as mechanics, printers and tailors, also 
were incapable of heavy manual labor. 

From these examinations and a series of review examinations 
of men after placement, Dr. Orshansky concludes that there is 
great need for scientific standards for grading labor, now non- 
existent. “Standardization of work requirements and the selec- 
tion only of men capable of heavy labor will leave the great 
number of skilled workers and almost all of the white-collar 
men without work,” he continues. “Distribution of workers on 
projects must be individualized and classification of type of 
work should be controlled by a central bureau and not left to 


- the discretion of such employes as foremen.” 


Scattered by Drought 


ONE-DAY census of families transient in the state of 

Washington discloses that on March 31, 1935, 1130 fam- 
ilies and 1787 single persons had made their way to the state 
as refugees from drought-stricken areas in twenty-two states. 
Idaho, North and South Dakota sent the largest numbers of 
families; Minnesota, Montana and Illinois the largest number 
of single men. Compared with a similar census taken last Sep- 
tember, the families coming from the same territory have in- 
creased by 80 percent, the single persons 98 percent, in six 
months. ‘ 


Relief or a Job 


I kx is not always the big dailies which show sympathetic insight 

into social problems. The Daily News of Faribault, Minne- 
sota (population 12,767) qualifies on this score in the follow- 
ing editorial taken from a recent issue: 


The worst feature of public relief, it seems, is not chiseling but 
fear. Specifically it is fear of creditors and landlords. 

This, according to the relief administration in one of the most 
heavily burdened communities, is what keeps up the relief load in a 
time of improving business conditions, when it should be going 
down. The amount of deliberate chiseling is small. The amount of 
hanging on to relief through timidity, when jobs are available, is 
large. 

Small but regular relief payments give the depression victims not 
merely a minimum amount of living, but a certain sense of security. 
If they take a job, they are expected to give up relief. 

Moreover—and here is the great difficulty with many—if they have 
a job their creditors will expect to be paid. The grocer will get 
after them for his old balance. The landlord, who has been indul- 
gent, will demand back rent or a more reasonable rental than he 
has been getting. Wages may be garnisheed; the dole may not. 

These considerations are especially strong in the case of men 


‘with large families. The relief authorities give them an allowance in 


proportion to the number in the family. Private employers will not 
pay wages on that principle. So the man with a wife and half a 
dozen children and perhaps a grandmother, on relief, hangs onto his 
dole and turns down proffered jobs. 

‘Here, then, is the biggest problem that has to be faced in con- 
nection with unemployment relief, as the business cycle swings 
slowly upward again. — 

North Dakota has taken steps, by means of posters promi- 
nently displayed in relief offices, to reassure clients about their 
reacceptance on relief if they take and subsequently lose private 
employment. The poster, black on yellow; reads: 
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Relief Clients: If you are offered a job) take it. If it is part- 
time work or the wages will not cover your family’s budget, talk 
it over with your County Relief Administration. Don’t refuse the 
job. Taking a job will not bar you from relief when the job ends, 
if you are still in need. Ask for information from your County 
Relief Administration. 


Pennsylvania is supplementing its plan of “automatic reinstate- 
ment certificates” (See The Survey April, 1935, page 119) 
by a mailing insert to be included with relief orders and cash 
relief checks, as follows: 

If some one offers you a job, take it. Report this fact to the relief 
office and receive a reinstatement certificate. When the job ends, 
return the certificate to the relief office. If you are still eligible for 
relief you will be returned to the relief list without delay. 

The Connecticut ERA has ruled that no deductions be made 
from a relief worker’s pay for time used to interview a pros- 
pective employer with whom he can show an appointment card; 
and persons leaving work relief to take private employment 
are given a signed assurance that “for three months from date 
of issue, this card will insure to you an immediate review of 
your case if employment is lost through no fault of your own.” 


Protection-tor Relief Workers 


als WO additional states have passed legislation extending the 
provisions of the state Workmen’s Compensation Act to 
cover persons employed on relief and unemployment projects. 
These are Idaho, March 16, and Vermont, April 11. The latter 
state also appropriated from state funds an amount equal to 
3 percent of the payroll, but not exceeding $40,000 annually, 
to cover such compensation. 

The Kansas legislature at its session just concluded, threw 
a different sort of safeguard around relief workers, by pro- 
hibiting, up to January 1, 1937, the garnishment for debt not 
only of wages paid out of relief funds, but also of wages 
earned in the first two months after leaving the relief job for 
other employment: 

No garnishment process shall be issued out of any court on any 
judgment or in any action pending to enforce a collection of any 
judgment or claim against salary or wages of any person or persons 
who have been dropped from public emergency relief work by 
obtaining regular employment, until after the expiration of sixty 
days from the time of his leaving such work relief. 


Absences from Work Relief — 


“| Peg neighboring states of Alabama and Georgia furnish 
a wide contrast in method of handling unexplained ab- 
sences from work relief. In Alabama, if a worker fails to ap- 
pear on the job or to send a valid excuse by noon of the same 
day, he is laid off both direct and work relief for one month. 
ERA officials insist that no great amount of suffering has re- 
sulted to families, and that the procedure is justified because 
it gives work relief the status of a real job. 

In Georgia, it is assumed that any worker who is absent 
from work relief without explanation for a period of one 
month, has other work or resources, and he is therefore dropped 
from relief rolls, with the privilege of being later considered 
for reinstatement if he can make satisfactory explanation of 
his absence. 


Publications 


“| (tate Unemployment Relief Digest, prepared and issued by 
the Social Surveys Section, Department of Research and 
Statistics, Pennsylvania ERA (Harrisburg) presents in com- 
pact form the substance of recently published material con- 
cerning unemployment and the administration of relief. A re- 
cent number contains digests of forty-one articles and pamph- 
lets, reviews six books and devotes five pages to miscellaneous 
news items in this field. This issue has a total of twenty-six 
large size printed pages. Subscription rate, $1.75 per year. 
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BOOKS 


How We Behave in Groups 


WHO SHALL SURVIVE? A NEW APPROACH TO THE PROBLEMS 
OF HUMAN INTER-RELATIONS, by J. L. Moreno, Nervous and Mental 
Disease Publishing Co. 437 pp. Price $4 postpaid of The Survey. 


eee within the individual human being there arises the 
impulse to be different, to assert one’s autonomy, to be 
free. From without, especially in the technological-industrial 
environment, arises the compulsion to live together, to col- 
laborate and to co-operate. How are these two antithetical 
forces to be reconciled? Many approaches have already been 
registered but for the most part previous attacks upon this 
problem have been fractional: at one time it appears that the 
entire solution lies in breeding and selecting better human 
stock; at another time, it appears that our task is to alter the 
existing environment; and at still another stage emphasis is 
placed upon the inner, psychological adjustments of personality. 
Dr. Moreno now comes forward with the simple but highly 
important proposal that we approach this problem as though 
it represented a unity, or at least a configuration consisting of 
the individual personality interacting with his environment, 
and particularly with other individuals, who perhaps, constitute 
the most significant element in his total milieu. 

What Dr. Moreno wants to know is whether or not our 
fortuitous groupings in society might be improved; whether or 
not we might not behave better in collective enterprises if there 
were some test according to which we might discover which 
personalities give promise of fruitful interaction with each other. 
Consequently, he is seeking to invent sociometric tests. For 
his purposes he selects groups in public schools, private schools, 
schools of the “reformatory” type, and groups informally 
organized in association with settlements. In addition, Dr. 
Moreno applies his methods to a completely modern situation, 
namely the selection of a future population for an entire com- 
munity. ‘This latter project was initiated in connection with 
the Subsistence Homestead Commission of the federal govern- 
ment. Still another of Dr. Moreno’s projects was conducted 
during the World War when the Austrian government at- 
tempted to build a new community consisting of Austrian citi- 
zens of Italian extraction who were then fleeing the Italian 
armies in the southern Tyrol. Thus one sees that Dr. Moreno’s 
background of material covers a fairly wide range. Many of 
the discoveries which he has made, as is indicated by Dr. Wil- 
liam A. White in his foreword, have already been made or at 
least suggested by others. But Dr. Moreno places these vari- 
ous aspects of interaction in a new context and gives them new 
meaning. 

On the purely conceptual side one must register certain 
doubts concerning some of the author’s terms. He speaks, for 
example, of the “social atom” which seems to me a logical 
betrayal of his attempt at generic or organic method. And, 
when he places the so-called eugenic and the so-called tech- 
nological approaches over against each other (he calls both 
proponents “dreamers”) and thereupon attempts a resolution 
by means of his creative or spontaneous action synthesis the 
reader begins to lose a sense of reality. Presumably the per- 
son who is to survive in our necessarily collective society is 
he who knows how to select his group and can learn how to 
develop capacities for creative interaction. But this is obviously 
too simple since it neglects the functional point of view. 

These critical comments must not be interpreted as denying 
the usefulness of Dr. Moreno’s work. In fact, my enthusiasm 
for certain sections of his book is exceptionally high. My hope 
is that he will now turn his attention to the study of functional 
groups, those configurations of human beings which cluster 
about our necessary tasks. Eugenic and technological selec- 
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tions of a rough sort are already at work in these areas. But 
if we are to derive something more than mere material efficiency 
from these necessary inter-relationships, we shall need to know 
a great deal more about the nature of inter-action than is at 
present available. Dr. Moreno’s methods should prove highly 
illuminating at precisely these points. 


N. Y. School of Social Work Epuarp C. LinDEMAN 


Experiment in Internationalism 


LABOR IN THE LEAGUE SYSTEM, by Francis Graham Wilson. Stan- 
ford University Press. 384 pp. Price $4 postpaid of The Survey. 


aN YEAR which has witnessed the entry of the United States 
into the International Labor Organization and the pub- 
lication of the noteworthy volumes under the editorship of 
Professor Shotwell on the origins of that organization has 
brought forth yet another valuable contribution to the material 
pertaining to the subject. At a time when there is every need 
for careful discussion of the problems of administrative or- 
ganization and effectiveness in both the national and inter- 
national spheres, Professor Wilson has given us a lucid and 
valuable discussion of the important experiment in international 
administration provided by the Labor Organization. 

The chapters on the international codification of labor stand- 
ards and their preparation, revision and enforcement are par- 
ticularly instructive as to the difficulties which must be faced. 
Professor Wilson faces those problems squarely, but is wisely 
insistent that the Labor Organization must be regarded as 
springing out of the labor legislation of national states rather 
than creating it. He realizes that the strength of the Organi- 
zation must be judged only by its effectiveness within the 
circle of power actually granted to it by its members. So he 
is not disheartened that in eighteen sessions of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference from 1919 to 1934, forty-four con- 
ventions and forty-four recommendations constitute the sum 
total of formal legislative work and that the progress of ratifi- 
cations is even slower. He realizes that behind lie nearly fif- 
teen years of research, international negotiation, twists of the 
political wheel, false starts, disappointments and compromises, 
and that nevertheless there has been a faint, dawning sense 
of international reality by the employers, workers and inter- 
national labor officials and to a certain extent by the govern- 
ments concerned. 

The weakest part of the book is the discussion of the place 
of the United States in the international labor picture. Fur- 
thermore, Professor Wilson speaks of the United States as 
“one of the most brilliant examples ot little need for labor 
legislation.” Even though this refers primarily to the past, it 
evinces a lack of comprehension of essentials in the American 
labor scene and is strangely out of place in the clear and 
realistic picture which the book otherwise presents. 

Barnard College, New York JANE Perry CLARK 


Mutilated Families 


THE ILLEGITIMATE FAMILY IN NEW YORK CITY, by Ruth Reed. 
Columbia University Press. 385 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of The Survey. 


NTIL recently and in large measure still, the field of 
illegitimacy has been a No Man’s Land within the realm 
of social work, and dispassionate study and concerted thinking 
on the subject have been woefully lacking. With this fact in 
mind the social agencies constituting the Committee on the 
Care of the Unmarried Mother of the Welfare Council of 
New York City, requested a survey of the existing organized 
social resources for unmarried parents and their children in 
New York City. The study was made by the Research Bureau 
of the Welfare Council, under the direction of Dr. Ruth Reed. 
The resulting volume presents a fairly graphic cross section 
of illegitimacy in an American metropolitan area. The study 
is descriptive and statistical, and does not attempt to evaluate 
the service or quality of work of individual agencies. 
It seems clear that the unmarried mother and her child are 
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still tossed about on the emotions of those who treat them, 
and least protected often by those who are most zealous in. their 
protective efforts. Secrecy that prevents even the use of recog- 
nized resources and the exchange of information, inexperienced 
handling of individual cases by people, even social workers, 
who wish to shelter the “high type” unmarried mother from 
recourse to the specialized agencies, premature or ill-considered 
adoptive placements, all delay real protection for the illegitimate 
child and its parents, based on a sound social philosophy. 

It is perhaps significant of progress that the illegitimate 
child emerges in the study with a family, however mutilated, 
to each member of which is given a chapter. While mother and 
child are of first concern, the father is gradually developing 
shadowy outlines of individuality apart from his potentialties as 
an economic asset. 

The appendices which occupy more than a third of the book 
are not its least valuable section. They contain a digest of New 
York Laws pertaining to illegitimacy, supplementary tables and 
other explanatory notes, and a most comprehensive, annotated 
bibliography on illegitimacy. 

The significance of the study seems to be not so much in its 
findings, important though they are, as in the fact that it rep- 
resents a community attempt to face a problem that has too 
long been left to everybody’s speculation, and nobody’s objec- 
tive concern. It seems unfortunate that a book of such prac- 
tical merit should be placed at a price which makes it a luxury. 
The Cleveland Humane Society CHARLOTTE S. HENRY 


Bad Heritage 
HEREDITY AND DISEASE, by Dr. Otto Mohr. W. W. Norton. 270 pp. 
Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
R. OTTO L. MOHR of the Medical School of the Uni- 
versity of Oslo, who is an investigator of high attain- 
ments in genetics, has written an excellent account of the rela- 
tions of heredity to disease, based on a series of lectures de- 
livered at the Harvard Medical School. The first 125 pages 
give a sound and up-to-date exposition of the general principles 
of genetics, with illustrative examples, drawn so far as pos- 
sible from human inheritance, but using the relations found in 
lower animals as well. The body of the book is devoted to 
pathological conditions in man that are known to result from 
defective inheritance, with discussion of the type of inheritance 
shown by each. A final chapter deals wisely and conservatively 
with Some Bearings of Genetics on Human Affairs: here are 
discussed race crossing, eugenics, birth control and the like. 
Fifteen pages at the end are devoted to photographs showing 
many types of heritable human defects and pathological con- 
ditions; not an agreeable display, but useful. 
Johns Hopkins University 


Three Diverse Tasks 


FAMILY AND SOCIETY, A STUDY OF THE SOCIOLOGY OF RE- 
CONSTRUCTION, by Carle C. Zimmerman and Merle E. Frampton. Van 
Nostrand Co. 611 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


0 ee is a new book with an alluring title, an intriguing 
preface, and a disappointing conclusion. In the preface 
the authors promise “a monograph based upon entirely original 
studies . . . It represents original thinking, and is not a re- 
production of valueless texts,’ hiding its implications “behind 
a veil of undigested and oftentimes ill-defined words.” As a 
redemption of this pledge they present accounts of four Ozark 
families (10 to 15 pages each) and of a stranded New England 
mill town (40 pages). These descriptions are interesting and 
reveal both painstaking inquiry and sympathetic insight. In 
connection with the materials they undertake to identify “phys- 
ical and moral well-being” with family types and they charge 
the New Deal with failure to recognize this relationship. 
Before presenting these concrete studies the authors offer a 
“new approach in family research,” which is essentially a re- 
statement of the philosophy and method of Frédéric Le Play 
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Birth Control Without Contraceptives 


THE RHYTHM 
OF STERILITY AND FERTILITY IN WOMEN 


Discussion of the Physiological, Practical and Ethical Aspects of 
the Discoveries of Drs. K. Ogino (Japan) and H. Knaus (Austria) 
Regarding the Periods When Conception is Impossible and 
When Possible. 

By LEO J. LATZ, M.D., LL.D. 
100th Thousand $1.00 per copy 


at bookstores or from 
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1242 Republic Building Chicago, Illinois 


Write your name and address on a postal card, mail 
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Wuat Is SoctaAL Case Work? By Mary 
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RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d Street New York 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND SOCIAL WORK 
by Porter R. Lee and Marion E. Kenworthy, M.D. 


“ |. . an authoritative presentation of mental hygiene in 
child guidance. Its statement of the fundamental 
mechanisms inherent in parent-child relationships is 
excellent . . . so well organized and the approach so 
human as to make the book indispensable. It fills a need 
for which we have no other source nearly so direct, 
complete or authoritative.’-—Ruth Brickner, M.D., in 
Child Study. 


331 pages $1.50 
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(1806-1882). Out of the first 150 pages comes a ponderous 
“methodology,” most of which seems of little value in the study 
of actual situations. Parts of it, however, have evidently been 
used to advantage. The last part consists of a transla- 
tion and abridgement of Le Play’s Les Ouvriers Européens 
(1879). For students interested in the history of social theory 
this is a useful document, but its significance for the concrete 
studies described could have been presented very briefly. 
over, the conclusions drawn from specific data seem to the re- 
viewer dubious inferences. The hypotheses are plausible 
enough, but lack relevant supporting evidence. 

Thus the authors fail to fulfill their promise to avoid the 
reproduction of old texts, to refrain from confusing termin- 
ology, and to present a work that is both scientific and prac- 
tical. One comes away with the feeling that the authors failed 
because they attempted to perform three diverse tasks: to in- 
terpet Le Play, to study certain concrete situations, and to pro- 
mote the use of relief gardens and subsistence farming. ‘Their 
effort to integrate the three is on the whole disappointing. 
Washington University, St. Louis. Stuart A. QUEEN 
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Backlog of Reference 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK—1935, edited by Fred S. Hall. Russell 

Sage Foundation. 698 pp. Price $4 postpaid of The Survey. 

HE Year Book, this its third issue, has grown in stature 

in the six years since its first appearance. It still holds 

to its fundamental purpose, to describe organized activities in 

social work and related fields, but this year’s articles, most of 

them by new contributors, deal less with history and background 

than with the current scene and the impact of the events of 

the past two years on social programs. It is a: record of social 
history in flux. 

Indications of the lengthening reach of the book are seen in 
the broadened definition of “related fields” and in the articles 
on European social work by René Sand and on international - 
case work by George E. Warren. The directory of national 
agencies is also stretched to include certain of the federal re- 
covery administrations and a number of ‘international organiza- 


‘tions functioning in the United States 


GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


The Hull House Court; May 23: Parts of Two Letters 


HE sun shone down—as it has not done in weeks—on the 

Hull House Court which was filled an hour before the ser- 
vice. . . . Looking out over the mass of upturned faces, there 
was evidence of the range of those who cared. Men in working 
clothes, women of the neighborhood, and many from the uni- 
versity and other parts of town. The voices of the speakers 
were carried to Halsted Street which was thronged, and to 
rooms where groups were gathered. Up Halsted and Polk— 
-little Greek business places and restaurants were draped in 
purple. Since the day before throngs had filed through Bowen 
Hall—at times as many as a thousand or more an hour. Dr. 
Hamilton who had been with her to the last, was there greeting 
old neighbors just as Miss Addams would have done. 

Hull House was to have dedicated a cottage at Bowen 
Country Club on Sunday—to Mary Rozet Smith, and Miss 
Addams had been out to put the final touches on the cottage. 

One could not have wished her to stay on when real suffer- 
ing was imminent—and it also was easier to know that she had 
really felt well after her western winter, and took joy in the 
Washington occasion. Her last public appearance except at 
Hull House was when we all went before the County Board 
about two weeks ago—asking them to assume responsibility for 
relief by selling bonds in the emergency which existed. 

But what voice will ring out as has Miss Addams’—always 
simple, true and clear, and in spite of persecution? I will not 
forget the last meeting of the Chicago Federation of Settlements 
—at Hull House just a month ago—when Miss Addams in- 
sisted on serving the food at the table, and seeing that everyone 
was comfortably seated, and introducing Dr. Siegmund-Schultze 
(exiled head of the pioneer German settlement in Berlin). It 
was her wish that he might have the Barnett Fellowship. L. T. 

* * * 

Every window ledge, every doorway, the walls of the court 
and walls of the terrace were banked with spring flowers and 
all along the top of the low brick wall around the terrace, 
about two feet apart, stood huge bowls of Hull House pottery 
filled with every shade of tulips. . . . Behind the white lilies, 
against the old dark brick wall, lilacs were massed almost to 
the second story windows; they seemed to be growing there. ... 
Those little “Japenesey” looking trees planted in the court were 
feathery with tiny fresh green leaves and every window was 
filled with the faces of Miss Addams’ friends. 

Suddenly everything became perfectly quiet and music be- 
gan from some inner room, string music by the Hull House 
orchestra. Dean Charles W. Gilkey of the University of Chi- 


cago Chapel read, from her book, The Excellent Becomes the 
Permanent. Here are two passages. 

Progress is not automatic; the world grows better because peo- 
ple wish that it should, and take the right steps to make it 
better. 

The life we mourn today has given an added quality and worth 
to existence. It has made clearer the value of goodness and love 
and the holding to the best. There was in it no confusion, no 
uncertainty. . . . In a death such as this there is a note of 
certainty and distinction. Our belief in the life to come is for 
the moment made secure because one personality is so sincere 
that it has become a verity and a reality.... 

This last was a tribute by Miss Addams to one of her 
friends. Dr. Gilkey then quoted the inscription to the builder 
on the inner door of St. Paul’s Cathedral, “If you would see 
his monument, look around you.” Among other things, he spoke 
of her “gift of utterance of pen and tongue which made her 
generation and posterity richer by her expression of this insight 
and this grasp of reality.” He praised her courage, shown in 
her constant overcoming of physical limitations all her life 
long and also expressed by the way in which she met misunder- 
standing, misrepresentation and opposition. But her greatest 
gift was her capacity for understanding—the realistic quality 
of her mind, patiently looking for facts beneath dogmatism and 
enthusiasm. Not through arguments or speculation but by living, 
loving, sharing, the “the excellent becomes the permanent. 


After that there was singing by the Hull House Music 
School, fresh young voices that seemed a part of the sunshine 
and flowers and hope of the youth of that May afternoon... . 
Then came one of the most touching minutes when the warden 
of Chicago Commons, Graham Taylor, in his doctor of divinity 
gown, his head bared, gave the benediction: 

The Lord bless thee and keep thee, the Lord make His face to 
shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee, the Lord lift up His 
countenance upon thee and give thee—peace. 

His voice was wonderfully firm and strong; instead of drop- 
ping it at the last word he paused a minute before “peace” and 
then emphasized it specially, almost like a challenge. 

That was all. Everybody quietly left the court yard and in a 
wonderfully short time the streets were empty. I didn’t see a 
tear or hear a broken voice (though many faces looked as though 
they had cried all night), except that during the service 
three ragged little children began to cry at different times and 
were quietly lifted up to the window sills where they sat and 
smiled among the flowers in the sunshine. Hoe 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


On the Spot 


To tue Epiror: Social work is on a parlous spot because it 
has thus far failed to be understood by the general public and 
because social workers have misinterpreted their function in the 
present crisis. Here is the trouble, as I see it. Social work 
had few administrators prepared to deal with dollars or clients 
in six or more digits. Problems proper to social case work 
were, and are, the adjustment of abnormal persons to normal 
conditions, whereas, the relief problems of the depression, like 
those of other wholesale disasters, consist largely of adjusting 
normal persons to abnormal conditions. The social case work 
process as such can have no effect on these abnormal conditions. 

Yet social workers have given the public the high-hat in 
assuming a monopoly of methods and controls in relief admin- 
istration. At least the public thinks so. 

The only reasonable role which the social case workers can 
expect, and the only interpretation which may save them from 
a political clean-out, is a role alongside other specialists and 
professional technicians, such as doctors, nurses, dietitians, 
teachers, architects, agronomists, insurance and real estate men, 
who have been drawn into the titanic configuration of the pres- 
ent set-up. Each of these is on call to treat appropriate situa- 
tions as they arise. 

Thousands of families need case work, and case workers 
should direct it, just as thousands need medical care and should 
be provided with it by doctors and nurses. But we should 
remember that in every ordinary neighborhood in prosperous 
times there were many who might have profited by both case 
work and medical advice, but who did not get it because. they 
had income. The income level has fallen away like a lake, 
and has left exposed the family skeletons in the basements of 
normal people. 

If nurses had been designated to ascertain eligibility for un- 
employment relief, their professional habits might have caused 
them to see many physical needs to which they would crave 
to minister. They might even have cried for more nurses and 
for a flood of sub-nurses. Yet it is obvious that the unemploy- 
ment relief funds as such should only be expected to cover 
such medical care as would have been sought by the same fam- 
ilies when employed. 

The analogy seems good for social work. The case worker, 
trained to see family stresses, and suddenly confronted with 
a cross-section of the community, finds most of them capable of 
profiting by her technique, and itches to practise on them. But 
her expert help should be reserved for such families as would 
have come to her attention in ordinary times. 

Department of Sociology, Tuomas D. Ettor 
Northwestern University 


While Civil Service Waits 


To THE Epitor: Rank-and-file organizations, inter-professional 
organizations, the AASW, social workers concerned about 
clients’ security, are all concerned with personnel standards, 
but when, oh when, will social workers become excited about 
social workers themselves in—or rather off again, on again— 
public welfare and relief jobs. 

Even more important than the more often recognized 
political hazards to the administrative continuity of most state 
welfare departments, is the question of staff tenure, both in 
such departments and in state-owned institutions. No admin- 
istrator can hope to build up good service without the wise 
selection and secure tenure of professional appointees. 

What is to become of welfare and relief activities in states 
or localities where, as yet, no civil service legislation has been 
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adopted? Is the situation hopeless? Not necessarily. I am 
convinced that if the administrator or executive has a real 
concern for the program for which he has been made respon- 
sible he will obviously respect the need for a technical staff and 
will find a way, even under the patronage system, to appoint 
and retain trained personnel. I believe that if he himself 
has a sense of values and a good stiff backbone he can impress 
those values upon even the most political administration. 

Welfare jobs will continue to be insecure and open to attack 
until social workers in private as well as public agencies, board 
members, and enlightened citizens in general rise up, without 
waiting for such situations as the recent New York City relief 
investigation to put them on the defensive, to demand civil 
service for temporary and for permanent positions. While a 
fight for civil service is being waged, merit systems can be 
established as they have been in Pennsylvania—in the Emer- 
gency Relief Administration (state and county) and in the Old 
Age Assistance and Blind Pension Administrations (county 
appointments). In the same state, the average tenure of the 
deputies and directors of bureaus in the State Department of 
Welfare is more than eight years, and a little less in the entire 
professional staff, a record which was made possible only through 
conviction, courage and determination. 

Such results as these can be reached only if there is aggres- 
sive, articulate demand. But, most of all, administrators must 
have guts. AuicE F, LivericHt 
Former Secretary 
Pennsylvania State Department of Welfare, Harrisburg. 


Housing and Planning 


To THE EpiTor: The communities which have suddenly become 
interested in low-cost housing because of the chance to get 
federal money for slum clearance and rebuilding or for low- 
cost housing on vacant land, will find their efforts of compara- 
tively little avail if they have no way of holding residences 
constructed by private enterprise up to a satisfactory standard. 
Practically no county in the country has any satisfactory means 
of preventing shyster builders from going out into unincorpor- 
ated areas and doing all the bad planning and bad construction 
that progressive cities prohibit within their borders. 

The relation between planning and housing, both city and 
regional, is vital. The community without a plan will find it 
difficult to outline an intelligent housing program and still more 
difficult to execute it. BLEECKER MARQUETTE 
Executive Secretary 
Cincinnati Better Housing League 


Sickness Bills 


To THE Epitor: A bill is pending now for health insurance. 
To the average person in fairly good health and with a job 
this fact has no special interest. But to some of us experience 
gives it a different importance. 

We are a small family of four. Ten years ago sickness 
came to the bread-winner but we had a job and savings and 
we paid the bills cheerfully, even though they made a goodly 
hole in the family budget. Since then the depression—with 
property declining, taxes going up and “nothing coming in, 
not even a pin.” Still we were happy as larks and totally 
unprepared for the blow—sickness again; hospitals, nurses, 
doctors and more doctors and bills, bills, bills. Had health 
insurance been in effect our situation would have been relieved 
of a good share of its terrors, at least of the haunting financial 
worries that were piled on top of the anxieties of illness and 
the slow drag of convalescence. What a comfort it would be 
to pay out a given sum the first of the year for each member 
of the family, have medical examinations periodically to check 
on the condition of the machines and all join in the chorus 

Health insurance keeps us well 
Doctors’ bills can go to h 
Des Moines, Ia. 


LILLIAN Bropy 
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Down South 


ATURALLY enough, social workers in 

rural rehabilitation areas tend to save 
breath by dubbing their clients with no dis- 
respect intended as “rehabs.” Unhappily, 
however, reports one of our scouts, the word 
was bandied about too freely in a small 
southern town and a righteously indignant 
protest committee arrived on the office door- 
step one morning. 

“We've heard the social workers calling us 
foreigners,” quoth the spokesman. “We want 
you to know we was all born right here in 
Geo’gia, and there ain’t no Ayrabs in these 
parts.” 

A visitor in the same district, says our 
scout, called upon a Negro client one morn- 
ing, and offered compliments on the trim- 
looking garden and fresh white curtains at 
the cabin windows. As she looked, she was 
paralyzed to see a mule’s head emerge 
through the clean curtains. Client explained 
fully. 

“Yas’m, dat mule’s a gum’ment mule. 
Gum’ment say dat mule gotta be kep’ under 
shelter, an’ dat cabin de onlies’ shelter we 
got.” 


Goop news for the many friends of Penn 
School, St. Helena Island, S. C., comes from 
Rossa B. Cooley, principal, who writes that 
$11,600 has been appropriated by the Gen- 
eral Education Board to install a water works 
system. Not only will this afford work for 
the community, but it will be a much-needed 
improvement in the water system for do- 
mestic purposes and fire protection. 


Better begin getting accustomed to three 
new alphabetical symbols within the new fed- 
eral organization for work relief. They are 
DAI signifying Frank C. Walker’s Division 
of Applications and Information; ACA, the 
Advisory Committee on Allotments under 
Secretary Ickes; and WPA, the Works Prog- 
ress Administration under Harry Hopkins. 


Arrer twenty years with the Association for 
the Aid of Crippled Children, Genevieve Wil- 
son, executive secretary, retired recently. 
Alice A. Fitzgerald, R.N., who has been with 
the Children’s Welfare Federation, succeeds 
her. 


Russert H. Kurrz of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and cherished contributing edi- 
tor of The Survey, has a new title at the 
RSF, Assistant Director of the Charity Or- 
ganization Department. He has hitherto been 
dubbed Field Representative, whatever that 
means. 


Tue New Secretary of the Milwaukee Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies is Margaret Reeves, 
formerly director of the New Mexico Bureau 
of Child Welfare. 


Tue Social Science Research Council has in- 
augurated a new service to those who under- 
take the long struggle for a doctorate in its 
field. The new fellowship, known as a pre- 
doctorate, allows for a year of field experi- 
ence just prior to completing Ph.D. require- 
ments. In addition to twenty-six pre-doctor- 
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ates, fourteen post-doctorate fellowships were 
awarded this year, the total of the stipends 
amounting to $88,000. 


Impricir in an experiment in prison welfare 
at El Reno, Okla., is the preference for 
plodding oxen and hand looms over their 
modern supplanters. In planning the prison 
industry program, Warden H. L. Merry used 
a recent appropriation for such equipment 
on the 1000-acre prison farm to slow down 
work operations and thus spread employ- 
ment to the utmost. 


AFTER twenty-one years as principal of the 
New York Institute for the Blind, Edward 
M. Van Cleve has become principal emer- 
itus, with Dr. Merle E. Frampton, who has 
been director of the Westminster Founda- 
tion, Boston, succeeding to the active prin- 
cipalship. 


Tue Advisory Committee for the Third In- 
ternational Conference on Social Work has 
prepared a handbook to studies in prepara- 
tion for the meeting in London in July 1936 
on the general theme, Social Work and the 
Community. It is published by Le Play 
House Press, 35 Gordon Square, London 
W.C.1, and has forty-seven well-organized 
pages, in none of which however is there 
an indication of the price—if any. 


Plea for Pants 


i in Clare County, says The News of 
the Michigan Emergency Welfare Re- 
lief Administration (and how much simpler 
life would be if they all called themselves 
ERA and let it go at that) a client couched 
his modest appeal in parody: 

“Life is real, life is earnest, 

Nothing ever came by chance, 

And the days that now pursue me 

Find more patches on my pants. 

I pray thee, then, be up and doing, 

With a will for any call; 

Hurry up and investigate 

Or I’ll have no pants at all.” 
P. S. He got the pants. 

From the same county came another client 
appeal: “As I am haveing a surprise shower 
on my Son George & wife Friday all day and 
night hope you can help Surprise them by 
sending them a Surprise package of some- 
thing they need & I'll tell you they need 
2 pairs of blankets for Sheets & pillow cases, 
for I need mine ofly bad that they are use- 
ing. they havent only 1 quilt no sheets nor 
pillow Slips no plates now bowls nor cups & 
she needs outing for nite dresses. they surely 
are destitute.” 


Mrs. Wirtiam Denny Sarcent, secretary 
of the Brooklyn Chapter of the American 
Red Cross, retired recently after nineteen 
years as a volunteer with the Red Cross and 
with many other Brooklyn social and health 
agencies. 


Tue New York Parental School at Flushing 
went into a period of hibernation following 
a grand-jury investigation. Plans for the 
future of the school have been placed under 
the guiding hand of Leon W. Goldrich, di- 
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rector of the Child Guidance Bureau of the 
Board of Education. Mr. Goldrich accepted 
the post of acting director on condition that 
a staff of psychiatrists, psychologists and 
trained social workers be assigned to work 
in cooperation with the educational staff. 


Acnes Morrow, of Red Bank, N. J., as 
publicity worker and Jeanette Janson, of 
Cleveland, as social worker, have joined the 
staff of the New Mexico Bureau of Child 
Welfare. With the cooperation of Walter 
Pettit, of the New York School of Social 
Work, the state department of welfare is 
setting up a training unit in the state univer- 
sity. 


Honor Roll 


OR outstanding achievements in the 

prevention of blindness and conserva- 
tion of vision, Dr. William H. Wilder of 
Chicago receives this year’s Leslie Dana Gold 
Medal, offered annually by a director’ of 
the St. Louis Society for the Blind. 

At the recent annual dinner of the Na- 
tional Institute of Social Sciences, gold medals 
were conferred upon Cornelius N. Bliss of 
New York, Dr. Harvey Cushing of New 
Haven, Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, and 
Dr. George E. Vincent of Greenwich, Conn., 
“for services rendered to humanity.” F 

At a recent dinner the First District, Illi- 
nois State Nurses’ Association honored Har- 
riet Fulmer for her forty years of service 
as a pioneer and worker in public health 
nursing in Chicago and Cook County. 


Tue newly-elected president of the New York 
City YWCA is Mrs. Cleveland Earl Dodge 
who has long been an active member of the 
board. 


Wrru nineteen years of service with the Wel- 
fare Federation of Cleveland to his credit, 
Raymond F. Clapp, executive secretary, 
leaves the Federation September 1 to become 
a staff consultant with Community Chests 
and Councils, Inc. Mr. Clapp is second only 
to C. M. Bookman of Cincinnati in length 
of continued service in the welfare federation 
field. 


Blessed Events 


KANSAS CITY woman, deploring to 

a FERA worker an impending addi- 
tion to the relief load which would be the 
thirteenth member of her household, ex- 
claimed, with a patient sigh, “I guess I'll 
just have to grin and bear it.” 

Another family in Kansas City, where the 
Provident Association cooperates with 
FERA, despatched a note in what may or 
may not: have been a spirit of thankfulness 
to a newly-fledged young investigator 
(male): “Last night we had a nine-pound 
baby boy—thanks to you and the Prov- 
ident.” 


Tue Alabama Conference of Social Work has 
chosen as its officers for the coming year: 
president, E. B. Bowman, Mobile; vice-presi- 
dents, Olive Bigger, Montevallo, and Ben- 
jamin Roth, Birmingham; secretary, Bess 
Rencher, Mobile; treasurer, Bessie Morgan, 
Heflin. 


Pusrication of the third edition of the Social 
Work Year Book marks a distinguished cli- 
max to the work of Fred S. Hall, its editor, 
with the Russell Sage Foundation. Mr. Hall, 
who has been with the Foundation since 1911, 
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this year reaches retirement age. Besides 
developing the Year Book, he was co-author 
with Mary Richmond of several books, the 
last, in 1929, being Marriage and the State. 


Ar.ren Jounson who has been known to so- 
cial work as secretary of the Seattle Welfare 
Council and assistant secretary of the Com- 
munity Fund, is now director of the Grad- 
uate Division of Social Work, University of 
Washington. Amy M. Smith succeeds her 
in the jobs she left behind. 


They Ate Cake 


ROM Jean Martin White of the Mt. 

Vernon (New York) Hospital comes 
the tale of a neighborhood in a near-by state 
which took justifiable pride in its fine new 
Colonial poorhouse. So keen was the com- 
munity interest that general outrage was 
felt when a complaint was heard to the ef- 
fect that the county’s guests were being 
denied pie and cake, in an otherwise sat- 
isfactory diet. The board of managers, know- 
ing that the “makings” had all been pro- 
vided, investigated the scandal and found its 
perpetrator to be the poorhouse cook, who 
drew the line, she said, at making cake and 
pie for “them paupers.” Indignant citizens, 
after making sure that the dietary deficiency 
would be permanently remedied, took up a 
volunteer collection from the ovens of the 
community to fill a possible interim period. 
In the course of delivering the offering, the 
driver of the truck volunteered for the pur- 
pose staunchly explained, “There’s no rea- 
son why they shouldn’t have their cake and 
pie, even if they is paupers!” 


How many oxtails make 21,832 pounds re- 
mains an irrelevant mystery to this depart- 
ment, but it sounds like a lot of makings 
for oxtail soup that was distributed to New 
York relief clients last winter as—believe it 
or not—a surplus commodity. 


Dr. Davw L. Epsaru has reached the age 
of retirement, which Harvard University for 
some inscrutable reason puts at sixty-five, 
and will, come September, become dean 
emeritus of the University’s faculties of medi- 
cine, dentistry, and public health. He has 
been dean of the medical school since 1918, 
and of the school of public health since 1922. 


Newly appointed are two new deans, Dr. 
Charles Sidney, Harvard 719, for the Med- 
ical School, and Dr. Cecil Kent Drinker, 
University of Pennsylvania School of Med- 
icine, 713, for the School of Public Health. 


From a probation officer’s report, spotted 
by Edgar M. Gerlach; ‘She has another 
single daughter who was reading one of 
Shakespeare’s plays at the time I called. All 
four of this good old woman’s daughters 
seem to have turned out badly.” 


Kansas Furbelows 


HE Kansas Relief-News Bulletin, read- 

able and newsy publication of the state 
ERC turned its attention in a recent issue 
to the relief sewing rooms, where old clothes 
are made into new. Under the title, Meta- 
morphosis of the Petticoat, the Bulletin 
says: “The belles of Kansas of the 1900 
era have contributed in fulsome fashion to 
the 1935 emergency period. Down from the 
Ais 
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attic, up from the basement, out of the hall- 
closet trunks have come billows of lace and 
tucks, the—yes—exactly, petticoats of the 
past decades. Ripples of laughter ran through 
the sewing rooms when in came the gen- 
erously proportioned, stiffly starched, petti- 
coats. . . . By the score, now, little girls 
of Kansas, 1935, wear frilly dresses made 
from the frou-frou petticoats of the gay big 
girls of Kansas, 1900.” 


GertrupE Gates, lately on the FERA staff 
as a regional case supervisor, is now in New 
York assisting Robert T. Lansdale on a 
state-wide study of public welfare administra- 
tion for the Governor’s Commission. 


ArreR many months of lending his talents 
to the FERA, Robert W. Kelso now goes to 
the University of Michigan as professor of 
social service. Included in the job is the 
new Institute of Health and Social Sciences 
which is to be developed in Detroit as a 
graduate department of the university, be- 
ginning next September. 


Tuosz who knew the personal inspiration 
of the late Robert W. de Forest found par- 
ticularly interesting the recent announcement 
by the New York COS, of which he was 
long president, that twenty-five of his living 
descendants are now among its members. 


New Yorkers 


OUR personal assistants have been en- 

listed as additional eyes and ears for 
Oswald Knauth, director of the ERB. They 
are: Joseph A. McNamara, Wall Street at- 
torney; Theodore S. Farrelly, insurance; Cal- 
vin Tomkins, Jr., manufacturer, and Alvin 
L. Hoffman, lately an assistant vice-presi- 
dent of International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 

After nearly a year of distinguished public 
service in the demanding position of direc- 
tor of the works division of the City ERB, 
Colonel William J. Wilgus has retired. His 
arduous duties have been taken over by 
Francis Boardman, whose experience as as- 
sistant terminal manager of the New York 
Central Railroad should prepare him for the 
magnitude of the new job. 

The Department of Public Welfare has 
lost its first deputy commissioner, Stanley 
H. Howe, who is now secretary to Mayor 
La Guardia. One .of Mr. Howe’s notable 
achievements in the DPW was the develop- 
ment of Greycourt, an agricultural colony 
for homeless men. 

Louis Resnick, who stood the gaff of the 
publicity job for the ERB during its re- 
cent stormy months, has returned to his post 
as director of public information for the Wel- 
fare Council, by which he was loaned to 
ERB last September. He is succeeded at 
ERB by Victor H. Lawn, newspaper man. 

One of the “white collar” work programs 
to which the New York press of late has 
accorded such large news value, the adult 
education project, received a well-merited 
boost with the recent appointment of John 
W. Herring, of New York University, as 
coordinator. The project, formerly child of 
TERA, lately was placed under the joint 
guardianship of the city Board of Educa- 
tion and the ERB Works Division. Mr. 
Herring is loaned by the University, under 
the terms of a special grant from the Gen- 
eral Education Board. 
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Turee recently announced appointments of 
home economics agents by the US Depart- 
ment of the Interior include Rua Van Horn 
for the Southern states, Dora S. Lewis, Pa- 
cific states, and Susan Burson for special 
groups, including the foreign-born. 


Tue new commissioner of health of Syracuse, 
succeeding Dr. George C. Ruhland is Dr. 
Gregory H. Mahar who was active there in 
the Milbank Fund Health Demonstration. 


A corpIAL invitation to summer motorists to 
“See for Yourself” is issued by PWA which 
has made arrangements with the AAA (auto- 
mobilies, not agriculture) to enter all major 
PWA projects on its master touring maps. 


We Go to Geneva 


HE first Americans to go to Geneva as 

official participants in the International 
Labor Conference sailed last month, to be pres- 
ent at the opening session, June 4. The confer- 
ence, in which this country accepted member- 
ship last summer, seeks to do in the field of 
economics what the League of Nations is do- 
ing in politics. The government delegates are 
Walton Hamilton of the NIRB and Grace 
Abbott recently of the US Children’s Bureau. 
Henry Dennison, president of Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, is the employers’ 
delegate, and Daniel W. Tracy of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
represents labor. Among the advisers for the 
employers’ delegate are Henry I. Harriman, 
Boston, and Sam A. Lewisohn, New York. 
Marion H. Hedges, Washington, is the labor 
adviser. 


Ture World’s Student Christian Federation 
will hold a conference on social and indus- 
trial problems at Stanwick, England, July 
15-21, bringing together students and student 
leaders with experience in industry and 
economics. 


Lingo 

ao not use plain words?” mutters 

Berkeley G. Tobey of the New York 
AICP after a dip into a collection of case 
records, “Even among ourselves why say, as 
a record did, ‘The patient’s ambivalence 
toward step-sibling, together with identifica- 
tion, is a marked feature in the situation.’ 
Now all that that means is that a girl of 
fourteen had a step-sister with whom she 
sometimes agreed and sometimes disagreed. 
Do we really need all the special vocabulary 
we toss around? Anyone asking for help at 
the ‘intake desk’? becomes a ‘client’ and a 
‘case’ even before the family is ‘contacted’ 
and treated with ‘passivity.’ And we must 
always remember that our ‘social case-work 
concepts’ should be dominated by a happy 
balance between self-determination and ‘alter- 
determination.” And so on and on and on. 
Is all the lingo necessary?” 


New on the staff of the Brooklyn Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society as senior case worker in 
the intake service is Ruth G. Womble re- 
cently with the Colorado Children’s Aid. 
Promoted to assistant supervisor of the same 
service is Marian Hunter Shutt, for two 
years senior visitor. The society also has a 
new supervisor of case work, Julia E. Hatch, 
formerly supervisor of the Richmond Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 21 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number, Minimum charge, 


first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


TEL.: 
ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


WORKERS WANTED 


gti: AEE SD AA A Ee ee es tte, 

WANTED: (a) Psychiatric social worker; state 
hospital ; $1200, maintenance. (b) Director of 
social service; degree and special training 
in social service work required; nursing 
training desirable; large teaching hospital ; 
eastern city. (c) Recreational director; 
western metropolis. (d) Registrar for out- 
patient department; social service back- 
ground desirable; previous experience in 
clinic or hospital outpatient department 
essentials. 7295 SuRvEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COUPLE now employed as Superintendent and 
Matron in Orthodox Jewish Institution seek 
-similar positions in Home for Aged or 
Orphanage. Available July 1. 7292 SuRVEY. 


EXPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER — Young 
man, college graduate, social work training, 
five years Jewish Centre experience, camp- 
ing director, supervisor of activities in home 
for boys, desires connection beginning Sep- 
tember in Jewish Centre, Settlement, 
Orphanage or other social agency. 17289 
SuRVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN EXPERIENCED IN CASE 
work, supervision, group and community 
work, disaster relief, public and private field, 
Jewish and non-sectarian desires connection 
in New York City. 7294 Survey. 


SUMMER COTTAGES—RHODE ISLAND 


THREE COTTAGES on quiet tide water 
bay near Westerly with extended view 
over the ocean. Small secluded community, 
tennis, sailing, still water and surf bathing. 
Houses have all modern conveniences. Rents 
$400 to $700 for season. George W. Emlen, 
Jr., 112 S. 16th St., Phila., Pa. or Harvey C. 
Perry, Westerly, R. I. 


FOR YOUR SUMMER 


5 ROOM COTTAGE—48 miles out. Wood- 
land and stream with rapids and deep shady 
pools. Modern improvements. $300. July 
and August. 7296 Survey. 
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Is your 
organization 
listed in 

the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies P 
If not— 

why notP 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


112 EAST 19th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


LITERARY SERVICE 
RESEARCH; Wé assist in preparing 


special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly service. 
AUTHOR’S RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. "2 


ADMINISTRATOR'S GUIDE 
ENGRAVING 


THE HUGHES ENGRAVING CO., INC. 
Photo Engraving Specialists, 140 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Plates that print. Ask the Surv: 
about us. Platemakers for Survey Midmonthly 
and Survey Graphic. 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS,, Inc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 
send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


Do You Need 


Case Workers Teachers 
Psychiatric Workers Tutors 

Relief Workers Personnel Managers 
Publicity Counselors Industrial Welfare 
Institution Workers 
Recreation Workers 
Boys’ Club Workers 
Girls’ Club Workers 
Social Case Workers 
Office Executives 


Executives 
Superintendents 
Housekeepers 
Matrons 
Nurses 
Physicians 


An ad in the Survey’s classified de- 
partment will bring results. Rates: 
5c a word, minimum charge $1.00 
an insertion. 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 
112 E. 19th Street New York 
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ae 
Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American ae 
tion of Social Workers and the Nation 

Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-profit making. 


130 East 22nd Street 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


Vocational Service Agency 
11 East 44th Street NEW YORE 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 


A professional employment bureau specializin, 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


WE Place 


—Executives 

—Case Workers 

—Girls’ Club Workers 
—Hospital Social Workers 


—lInstitutional Managers 


—Physical Education Directors 
—Psychiatric Workers 
—Camp Directors 
—Settlement Workers 
—Dietitians 


—Y. W. C, A. Workers 


ELIZABETH ARNOLD 


Collegiate Employment Service 
783 Union Trust Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


SE SS eS SS SS See 

TAXATION. A formula for sound taxation, 
promoting progress. $1.00 prepaid. Samuel F. 
Parker, 3401 8th Street, Riverside, Calif. 


Summer Courses 


SIX weeks summer session on public 
Service Administration is offered by 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
this year beginning June 24. Prof. Edwin S. 
Burdell, executive secretary for the summer 
session committee and associate professor of 
sociology, was formerly state administrator 
for emergency education in Ohio. Six divi- 
sions of informational courses have been ar- 
ranged. The faculty for the division on or- 
ganization for social welfare includes: David 
C. Adie, Richard K. Conant, Dr. Ellen C. 
Potter and Professor Burdell. Enrollment 
will be limited. , 
The New York State Department of Men- 
tal Hygiene will sponsor the second session 
of its summer school for the study of mental 


deficiency, July 1-August 11 at Letchworth 
Village, Thiels) N. Y. For information ad- 
dress Dr. Charles S. Little, at Letchworth 
Village. 

The International Committee of Schools 
for Social Work will hold its annual insti- 
tute, July 14-21 at Bentveld, near Amster- 
dam, Holland, on the subject of low-priced 
housing in relation to city-planning. Con- 
ferences will be held in English, French and 
German. There is no fee. Visits to famous 
public and private institutions and social 
agencies can be arranged through Mme. N. 
Mulle, director of the Central Social Service 
School, 36, rue de la Croix, Brussels, Bel- 
gium. 

This year’s summer session for the Penn- 
sylvania School of Social Work will be held 
at Swarthmore College, July 1-19. Infor- 


mation from Margaret Bishop, registrar, 311 
South Juniper Street, Philadelphia. 

The second conference on instruction as 
preparation for marriage and family life will 
be held at the University of North Carolina, 
July 8-12. Program from Prof. Ernest R. 
Groves, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Deaths 


Epwarp W. WittraMs, executive secretary 
of the Oakland, Calif., Community Chest, 
died recently at the age of seventy. He had 


been with the Chest since its beginnings in 
1923. 


Howarpv Townsenp, lawyer and philanthro- 
pist, prominent for his volunteer activities 
with social agencies in New York state, espe- 
cially in the hospitals of New York City, 
died recently. 


In answering advertisements please mention SurvEY MIpMONTHLY 


Child Welfare 


HILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
_ C. C. Carstens, director, 130 E. 22nd Street, 
New York City. A league of children’s agen 
cies and institutions to secure improved 
standards and methods in their various fields 
of work. It also co-operates with other chil- 
dren’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fra 
_ternal orders and other civic groups to work 


welfare in which they are interested. 


Foundation _ 


_ RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. De- 
partments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studios, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Social 
Work Year Book, Surveys and Exhibits. The 
Publications of the Russell Sage Foundation 
offer to the public in practical and inexpensive 
form some of the most important’ results of 
its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 
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National Conference 


_ NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
— Katharine Lenroot, president, Washington, 

; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. 

High Street, Columbus, Ohio. The Conference 

is an organization to discuss the principles of 

_ humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 

| _ ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
‘ holds an annual meeting, publishes in perman- 
ent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 

' issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-second 
i. annual convention of the conference will be held 
i. _ in Montreal, Canada, June 9 to 15, 1935. Pro- 
“ ceedings are sent free of charge to ‘all members 
| upon payment of a membership fee of five dollars. 


out worth-while results in phase of child 
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Civic, National, International 


Health 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr, C. M. Hincks, general director; 
Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 50th 
Street, New York City. Pamphlets on mental! 
hygiene, child guidance, mental disease, mental 
‘defect, psychiatric social work and other re- 
lated topics. Catalogue of publications sent 


on request. ‘“‘Mental Hygiene,’ quarterly, 


$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—50 W. 50th St., New 
York. Katharine Tucker, R. N., Gen. Dir. 


Advisory i tig statistics, monthly maga. 


zine. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF BLINDNESS—Lewis H. Carris, Manag 
ing Director; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway and 
’ Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Associate Direc- 
tors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, Secretary, 50 


West 50th Street, New York. Studies scientific 


advance in medical and pedagogical knowledge 

and disseminates practical information as to 

ways of preventing blindness and conserving 

sight. Literature, exhibits, slides, films, lec- 

tures, charts and co-operation in sight-saving 

prciees available on request. ‘“‘Sight-Saving 
eview,” quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
50 West 50th Street; New York, Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets of 
methods and program for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. Publications sold and distributed 
through state associations in every state. 
Journal of the Outdoor Life, popular monthly 
magazine, $1.00 a. year;. American Review of 


Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 


and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


USED BOOKS 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
vocational information, counsel, and placement 
in social work and public health nursing 
Non-profit making. Sponsored as national, 
authorized agency for these fields by American 
Association. of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. 130 
East 22nd St.,. New York City. 


Religious Organization 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY OF THE 
U. S. A.—386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. A non-sectarian, character-building or- 
ganization for girls, sponsored by the Epis- 
copal Church. 


ADIRONDACKS—JUNE 


te a re 


40% Off Regular Price 


for books displayed by our field workers. In 
good condition, but without that new look! 


For complete list write 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


112 E. 19 Street 


Book Order Department 


New York, N. Y. 


Write for the new 


BOOK LIST 


Books displayed at the 
1935 National Conference of Social Work 


One of the most comprehensive lists ever published of books 
on social work and kindred fields. Listing recent and standard 


publications at regular prices, postpaid. 


Order from 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


RVEY ASSOCIATES, INC., 112 East 19th Street, N. Y. 


at a most modern and 


complete adult camp 


°* INTIMATE 
° COLORFUL 


° ALIVE 


GIRIEIEN 
MANSIONS 


June rates $27.50 — $30.00 


private golf course 


Booklet on request 


N. Y. Address 
157 W. 57th Street 
CO 5-6346 


Lena Barish 
Sam Garlen 


Directors 


PREPARATION FOR SOCIAL WORK 
IN APPROVED SCHOOLS 


For positions of responsibility and leadership in the various fields of social work 
special preparation is essential. The American Association of Schools of Social Work 
submits for your information and guidance the following list of member schools in 
which accredited courses in social work are given. Correspondence with individual 
schools is recommended. 


For Information about the Association address the Secretary, Dr. Mitprep D. 
MupcetT, 1417 East River Road, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, Attanta, Ga. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, CAROLA WOERISHOFFER GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL ECONOMY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH, Bryn Mawes, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO, CURRICULUM OF SOCIAL WORK, Burrato, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, GRADUATE CURRICULUM IN SOCIAL SERVICE, 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WORK, Pirts- 
BURGH, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Curcaco, IL. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, GRADUATE SCHOOL, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WORK, 
Denver, CoLo. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE, 803 WootwortH Bupe., NEw 
York, 


GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR JEWISH SOCIAL WORK, 71 West 47TH Street, New York, N. Y. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, TRAINING COURSE FOR SOCIAL WORK, Inoranapotis, IN. 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, Cuicaco, Ix. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, CURRICULUM IN SOCIAL WORK, Ann Arsor, MIcHIcAN. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY, TRAINING COURSE FOR 
SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK, Minneapouis, Minn. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, CURRICULUM IN PUBLIC WELFARE, Cotumsia, Mo. 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE, Wasuincron, D.C. 

NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, 122 East 22np Srreet, New York, N. Y. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION, Cotumsus, Onto 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, 311 Soutn Juniper St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, THE DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK, GRADUATE SCHOOL, 
PitTsBuRGH, PENNA. 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE, Sr. Louis, Missourtr 
SIMMONS COLLEGE, SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, 18 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK, NortHampton, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WELFARE, Los ANGcELEs, 
CALIF. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, New Orteans, La. 


pap Cif OF WASHINGTON, GRADUATE DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK, Seatrte, 
ASH. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, GEORGE WARREN BROWN DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
WORK, Sr. Louis, Missourr 


bg RESERVE UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES, Creve.anp, 
HIO. 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK AND PUBLIC HEALTH, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, COURSE IN SOCIAL WORK, Mapison, WisconsIN 


